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PREFACE. 



i 

The Preface is in any case that portion of a book, 
the execution of which involves the greatest amount 
of trouble; and this diflSculty, which for authors in 
general is not one whit diminished by the fact that 
few ever think of reading this particular result of their 
labours, is in my own case increased by my being 
called upon to introduce a book of which I am only 
part-writer. As my friend haa generously waived his 
rights by permitting me to compose our joint-preface 
unaided, I may perhaps be pardoned if I leave this 
unpretending little book to speak for itself, making 
my present remarks "brief as the lightning in the 
coUied night!" It will, I hope, be seen that some 
attempt has been made to make the book in some 
measure interesting to the general reader; and that 
the tanks of fish have method in their madness, 
inasmuch as they are intended to portray the habitat 
and surroundings of their inmates. 

A word as to the somewhat strange partnership that 
has produced this book from the original manuscript, 
and I am done. Readers of Shakespeare will not need 
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to be reminded of the discrepancies in the apparent age 
of Prince Hamlet at diflferent periods of the tragedy 
that bears his name. 

An angling-book, the composite work of two in- 
dividuals, of whom one was in all probability an adept 
at the art ere the other was born, must needs present 
some apparent inconsistencies; but it has been found 
expedient, if not indeed unavoidable, to make use of 
the first person throughout, the writers expressing their 
opinions and recording their experiences as those of one 
and the same person. 

The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, and the novels 
of Erckmann-Chatrian or of Besant and Rice have all 
occasioned their readers not a little perplexity as to 
the share of each in their joint work ; and we hope it 
will be the pleasant task of an enthusiastic piscatorial 
posterity to separate the wheat of my friend from the 
tares of his partner. 

F. G. A. 

I^mdon, 1892. 
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THE SEA AND THE KOD. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

ON SPORT GENERALLY, AND THE ETHICS OP FISHING. 

Decadence in National Athletics — Cruelty of Sport : Hunting, 
Shooting, Fishing — Drawbacks of River-fishing : Contamin- 
ation, Comparative Sterility of some Fresh-water Species and 
increasing Wariness of the Survivors — Ichthyology : Trout, 
Carp, etc. — The Compleat Angler and its Author — Low 
Organization of Fish: their Comparative Insensibility to 
Pain. 

As part and parcel of the original mould in which we 
were cast, the tendency to indulge in sport and trials of 
strength and endurance has at all times been pre- 
eminently characteristic of the inhabitants of the British 
Isles ; and if there is towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century any falling oflF in this respect, it is 
owing to the force of circumstances : rapid increase of 
population ; migration from the country to busy centres ; 
the sharp struggle for existence ; and, perhaps, undue 
cultivation of the brain at the expense of the physical 
element. With so strong an heredity it would at least 
take many generations of apathy to entirely extinguish 
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the flame ; nevertheless, as far as supremacy is concerned, 
there is evidence, as clear indeed as it is unwelcome, 
that we are inclining towards the sere and yellow leaf. 
From us was wrested years ago the sailing champion- 
ship ; in sculling we now rank third, Canada having 
lowered our colours on the one hand, Australia on the 
other. It would be idle to attempt to find a reason 
for this decadence ; it simply remains a fact of which 
no adequate explanation has as yet been tendered. 
There is indeed something in it more than natural, 
if philosophy could only fin«l it out ; either apathy or 
hoTid-fide inability to cope with our cousins. A certain 
deterioration in seamanship, an art in which we once 
excelled, may have resulted from the rapidity with 
which steam has of late years superseded canvas ; but 
this force has been in operation at least equally on 
either side the Atlantic. Our deficiency in sculling lies 
at the door of those young gentlemen who nowadays 
find it " too much fag " to go out and pull. They 
go forth indeed to float with the tide, bask in the sun — 
** eat the air," as they say in the East — and likewise 
the contents of a well-packed hamper. They pull, not 
sculls, but at the pipe and the flask ! 

In football, cricket, and the gentler pursuits of bad- 
minton and lawn-tennis, we still retain our former 
position, though in the second of these one of our 
colonies presses us very hard. 

" Our lively neighbour the Gaul " has asserted that 
when an Englishman had nothing else to do he invari- 
ably exclaimed, " Let us go and kill something I" And 
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INTRODUCTORY. 3 

yet the principle underlying the love of shooting a 
beast or bird is not cruelty, as has been imputed to us 
by those whose tastes do not lie in the direction of 
sport, but rather that indescribable something which 
conveys a feeling of satisfaction at being able to use a 
weapon with skill and effect. Argued to its logical 
conclusion, every kind of sport is in its nature cruel ; 
hunting, shooting, fishing, not one more than another, 
the ultimate result being the same to the fox, bird, or 
fish, and the first of these having unquestionably the 
worst of it in the lingering nature of his final agonies. 
From the time, therefore, of breaking cover, away across 
country for miles, with a pack of howling hounds and 
fiends in scarlet coats, riding as if their very life 
depended on it, at his heels, till he is exhausted and 
pounced upon, his feelings are more easily imagined 
than described. A sensitive huntsman might, if such 
considerations occurred to him, pull in his horse and go 
home. But he views it as a means to an end — an 
opportunity for a good ride across country and a test of 
the powers of the animal he bestrides. 

Shooting, again, tends to train the eye, educate the 
sense of hearing, steady the nerves, and bring into 
play such mental faculties as judgment, calculation of 
distances, and the power of acting on the spur of the 
moment. It is to be regretted that the standard of 
legitimate sport has been lowered of late years ;• raids 
against driven pheasants as tame as barn-door fowls can 
scarcely impress the public mind as sportsmanlike ; while 
to rub irritating substances on the breasts of tame 
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pigeons to make them fly the faster, is an atrocity for 
which those who actually commit it are less to blame 
than their patrons. 

Not content with the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air, a considerable class of Englishmen exercise 
their ingenuity in luring fish from the " vasty depths " 
of river, lake, or sea. I do not allude to the " toilers 
of the deep " who brave so many dangers to meet the 
wants of their ichthyophagous brethren, but to those who 
take up fishing as a "sport." They will indeed will- 
ingly face hardship and discomfort in quest of a pleasure 
that is at least difficult to define. Only those upon 
whom the mantle of Father Isaak has in part descended 
can claim to be ranked among its disciples. Poeta 
Tiascitur non fit; but it is all the other way with the 
fisherman, whose success must depend upon acquired 
and not hereditary skill. Not many years should how- 
ever elapse, once " nascitur " is a thing of the past, ere 
the embryo piscator begins to frequent the river bank 
or the rocky shore of the sea, picking up sundry crabs 
or " tiddlers," and with them acquiring the elementary 
principles of that sport which is to delight and soothe 
his troubled spirit during future years of maturity and 
toil. 

" Hope," we are told, " springs eternal in the human 
breast/' and patience necessarily forms the principal 
condition of success in a sport, the chief delight of 
which consists in expectation. 

Before men multiplied on the earth, fish, having no 
enemies save their own species and the voracious birds 
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tbat still spread such havoc among them, went in search 
of food in the most unsuspecting manner ; the minnow 
bad indeed to give a wide berth to the voracious perch, 
and the dace must needs be on the look-out for Master 
Jack ! — but any idea of hooks lurking in tempting 
morsels of natural food never entered their imagination. 
Familiarity, however, far from breeding contempt, has 
engendered caution ; so that in these days of many 
anglers and few fish, the art of fishing has become a 
most complicated study. The scarcity of fish in many 
of our rivers cannot of course be laid to the charge of 
the angler, but it is due rather to that short-sighted 
legislation that has permitted our fairest streams to 
be converted into receptacles for everything inimical 
to the existence of their inhabitants. Chemical works 
pour into them substances, in contact with which but 
few can survive for miles below the source of contamin- 
ation. A quarter of a century back, I remember a 
river whose water flowed over a rocky bed, whose 
banks were bordered with stately trees, with here and 
there cascades and deep pools and lairs innumerable ; 
a river in which trout delighted to dwell. In those 
days it required no particular skill to secure a basket- 
ful of its speckled tenants before breakfast ; now, alas ! 
a practised angler might think himself fortunate indeed 
if he brought home half a dozen after a day's wading. 
The river is still carefully preserved ; but from sources 
beyond the keepers' power of control, the water holds, 
dissolved or suspended, ingredients detrimental to the 
scaly ones. There exists but scant evidence to show 
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that sewage, bad as it may be in other respects, is 
prejudicial to them; on the contrary, where it flows in, 
there will they be found in search of food. It is 
incontestable that this holds good in every large river ; 
an angling visit to Hastings or Bournemouth will prove 
the truth of it with regard to sea-fish. The pollution 
from human excreta could only be remedied by the use 
of the continental earth-closets, against which there 
exists much not wholly unwarranted prejudice; the 
contamination arising . from mines, dye-works, and 
paper-mills is still harder to deal with. 

Not only then are fresh-water fish greatly diminished 
in numbers, but the fittest that have survived are, as 
might be expected, extremely wary. Besides these 
various "positive" checks on the multiplication of 
river-fish, we must bear in mind that their reproducing 
powers are considerably less than those of sea-fish ; 
some statistics, taken with his usual careful precision, 
by the late Frank Buckland, point to the order of 
merit in this respect as (1) Conger, (2) Turbot, (3) Cod, 
(4) Carp, (5) Flat-fish, (6) Roach, etc. etc. 

The requisite knowledge includes very careful study 
of habits piscine. Like " ornithological bipeds of similar 
plumage," many kinds of fish are gregarious; while 
others roam alone, as if preferring their own company. 
While some have leathery mouths, taking in food by 
a process of suction, others possess jaws well furnished 
with sharp teeth, especially adapted to seize living food 
and hold on to it. The former feed for the most part 
at the bottom, coming to the surface only for change of 
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scene or from want of air and light ; whereas pike, perch, 
and trout seek high and low according to their passing 
fancy. The last-named is especially fond of lying in 
wait for a worm behind a sunken boulder, or under a 
leafy canopy from which a chance insect may perchance 
lose its balance and almost drop into his mouth. In 
both situations they are caught, fishing with a fly at 
the surface being considered the most artistic method 
of capture; although to thread a worm properly, and 
throw and manipulate it secundum artem in the most 
likely places, is by no means a universal accomplishment. 

When carp are on the feed, their eyes are directed 
downwards towards the mud in search of dainty morsels, 
in consequence of which they cannot catch even a 
glimpse of anything above them, which may there 
remain suspended from " rosy morn to dewy eve ! " 
Anglers, having learnt the susceptibility to sound 
evinced by most fish, approach the edge of the bank 
with cautious steps, having first arranged their tackle 
some little distance away. 

But it is in the sense of vision that they are more 
peculiarly gifted. Their eyes, which have a long range 
in various directions, are destitute of eyelids ; and upon 
them they depend in a great measure for safety. The 
timidity of a trout is proverbial ; and it is therefore 
singular that the majority of fly-fishers wade doum 
stream, either forgetting, or ignorant of the fact that the 
heads of fish are invariably held against the current, and 
food is carried down stream, not up ; neither is it first 
seized with the tail ! The art of fly-fishing is, as has 
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been already said, considered the summa gloria of 
tlie " gentle craft " ; and for those who cultivate it to the 
exclusion of the other branches, the science of entomo- 
logy, besides being interesting in itself, becomes practi- 
cally essential. A whole bookful of artificial flies may 
often be tried on a strange stream without result ; but 
the scientific angler captures and imitates a few of those 
ephemeridce on the wing, and the result is that which 
succeeds best — success ! The accomplishment of fly-tying 
includes, besides some discrimination in the matter of 
colour-blending, a knowledge of several breeds of fowls, 
and a large stock of inventiveness and manual deftness. 

The impetus given to the pastime of fishing dates 
from the year 1655, in which Isaak Walton published 
his celebrated book, the title of which was as original as 
it was applicable — The Complete Angler ; or, Contenvpla- 
live Man's Recreation, Having retired from the cares 
and worries of business, and exchanged the turmoil and 
artificial excitement of town for the repose of the 
country, he had attained upwards of threescore years, 
when his production so gratified the public taste that 
edition after edition had to be brought out in quick 
succession. Obsolete as the work has now become, its 
pages are well worth perusal, if only for the simple, 
peaceful, poetic spirit that pervades them, stamping the 
whole with all that is elevating. If reading a novel can 
refresh and invigorate the mind after a period of hard 
study, so does this book soothe and calm us after the 
disturbing elements of modern literature. 

I have already briefly alluded to the cruelty of hunt- 
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ing and shooting : any such course as ignoring the cruel 
element in our own craft would only defeat its own 
ends. 

A slight palliation is, however, found in the low sensi- 
bility characteristic of aquatic vertebrates. The brain 
of these cold-blooded creatures is of a very rudimentary 
nature, destitute of convolutions, and capable apparently 
of serving but a very limited number of ends. 

The optic ganglia are the largest, next come the 
auditory, and lastly the olfactory, which are very 
small, and connected with the hemisphere by a nervous 
prolongation. Thus, as might have been expected, the 
nervous energy is concentrated in the organs of vision, 
upon which the fish principally relies for food and 
security. The blood of fish is red, but their muscles 
are white, and lie, not in parallel longitudinal bands 
(as in mammals), but in circular flakes. Of this pecu- 
liarity advantage is taken in performing an opera- 
tion called "crimping," a cruel process unless the 
fish be efiectually stunned beforehand. The rapidity 
with which each species dies on removal from its native 
element is proportionate to the size of the gill, the 
fringes soon drying up from asphyxia. 

Tench and eels live a considerable while after removal 
from the water ; but, as a merciful man is merciful to his 
beast, in like manner it behoves the angler to kill his 
captive at once, an operation easily performed by a tap 
on the head, the bones of which remain separate. In 
this way he not only curtails what sufiFering may be 
endured, but prevents any bruising, which would hasten 
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decay and spoil the fish as an article of food. The 
wish is often father to the thought ; but, taking into 
consideration the peculiar organization of the nervous 
system of fish, we have surely every reason to believe 
that their sufferings are of no very acute character. 
The pain occasioned by the penetration of the hook is, 
in my opinion, infinitesimal compared with the fright 
of the fish on finding itself a captive. 

Two instances within my own recent experience, the 
one in fresh-water, the other in sea-angling, may illustrate 
this opinion. Fishing not long ago with a natural bait, 
I hooked a large pike, but only brought him to the 
edge, when he got away with the bait. A few minutes 
later I took him on a second bait, and, landing him this 
time, found that the first had hardly reached his 
stomach. Considering the number of hooks used, and 
the tenacity with which he held on to the first, he must 
have been considerably lacerated about the mouth ; and, 
if in pain, would scarcely have rushed at another bait. 
I also landed a cod last autumn, from the back of 
which a large piece was missing, bitten out in all prob- 
ability by a conger ; notwithstanding which, it took the 
bait greedily enough and fought as if nothing were the 
matter ! And yet the true angler will give his victims 
the benefit of the doubt and kill them outright, for 
" Sweet mercy is nobility's truest badge." 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON SEA-FISHING IN PARTICULAR. 

Ocean-fishing — Sharks and their Pilots —Speed of Modern Travel 
— Rod rersiM Hand-line — Immense Fecundity of Sea-fish — 
Cheapness of Sea-fishing — Sea-sickness — Onr Piers and 
Steamboats — Small Boys — Advantages of Fishing from a 
Boat — Study of Depth : Government Charts — Boats and their 
Requisites : the Killick — Boatmen — The " Flood " — Import- 
ance of Reliable Gear — Fish-baskets — More about Boats and 
Boatmen : a Garrulous Fisherman — Necessity for Warm 
Clothing — ^The Spirit of Sport — Charity towards Anglers — 
Other Races as Anglers : the French, Germans and Italians — 
Rome — Egypt — ^The Nile — China: Red Ching — Our Eastern 
Empire : the Mahseer — The Mergui Archipelago — Hobbies — 
More about the Tides — The Epicures of the Deep — The North- 
East Wind — An Eldorado — Late Feeders — Peculiarities 
developed by Anglers. 

It is, comparatively speaking, only of recent years that 
the rod has travelled from our placid rivers to the 
restless, mighty ocean — ^that vast expanse of waters, 
which we now plough at the rate of twenty miles an 
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hour for days together, annihilating distance, and bring- 
incr the ends of the earth toorether. Months have been 
reduced to weeks, weeks to days, and hours to minutes.' 
A century back eleven months were reckoned by no 
means a long voyage to India ; fifty years later, six was 
not uncommon; now, one suffices from port to port. 
On one occasion T left the ship I was sailing in, and, 
entering a gig with the captain, pulled alongside an 
emigrant ship in mid-ocean. The mightiness and 
grandeur of the ocean's waters did impress me in that 
cockle-:shell thousands of miles from land ; and although 
forty years have glided past, the sensation remains as 
vivid as ever. During that voyage I made acquaintance 
with the cruel shark, the bonito of many hues, and 
the dolphin ; not by means of the rod, but with ropes 
and harpoons. Becalmed it may be, or with only just 
sufficient breeze to hold our course, the back fin of the 
shark might be seen approaching, then the fish itself, 
swimming round the ship in search of what might drop 
(Overboard. Often did the desire to catch the monster 
become almost irresistible, but it was only on one or 
two occasions that we were allowed to do so, for it 
requires several men to haul him up, and a prodigious 
mess he makes when on deck. When at rest, the teeth 
lie back flat in the mouth, but when about to seize 
their prey they become erect by means of powerful 
muscles, representing a series of serrated lancets. While 
sea-bathing off Amherst in 1858, 1 was attacked by a 
small one. In striking out, the sole of my foot scraped 
along these teeth, suffering thereby a deep gash. Fortu- 
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nately I escaped thus easily, thanks to the assistance 
of my companion, who, seeing my danger, pelted my 
assailant with the largest stones he could pick up, thus 
distracting his attention. For the remainder of my 
stay there I was content to walk along the beach and 
listen to what the wild waves were saying ! The sharks 
that I have observed in mid-ocean have invariably been 
accompanied by two pilot-fish, one swimming on each 
side near the head. On the last occasion I threw 
bottles and other uneatable substances overboard for the 
purpose of watching their behaviour, and no sooner had 
these articles reached the water than they left the 
shark, swam round them, and resumed their former 
position. At last a piece of pork was dropped astern. 
They reconnoitred this in the same fashion, only this 
time the shark came up and seized it. After the 
monster was captured — for his companion philosophers 
had omitted to mention the hook concealed in the dainty 
morsel — they followed the ship's rudder for a whole day. 
I at length succeeded in catching them both in a 
bucket, the first time our captain had seen this accom- 
plished. They were handsome fish, about a foot long, 
and bearing a strong resemblance to the mackerel, 
especially in the five darkish bands that surrounded 
their body. 

Tearing through the water as we now do, accompanied 
by the thud and commotion and churning of a three- 
armed screw, fishes are scared away, seldom seen or 
thought of. Now and again a school of porpoises are 
intercepted in their headlong career, taken unawares, 
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no doubt, from some miscalculation; and it is highly 
amusing to watch their frantic efforts to get away — 
racing, as it were, for dear life. The monotony of such 
a voyage may also be broken by the blowing of an 
occasional cetacean, and I once had the good fortune 
to witness a contest between two of these in the Indian 
Ocean. A sailing vessel is now and again surrounded 
by a fleet of Argonauts, and any one who has observed 
the varying colours of their membranes outstretched on 
the calm surface, can readily understand the poetical 
belief of the ancients that these graceful creatures could 
spread their sails. They are supposed to live and feed 
for the most part at the bottom ; if this be the case the 
descent must be a long one, facilitated, however, by the 
special apparatus that enables them to alter their specific 
gravity at will. ^ 

Such a voyage in the past presented to the naturalist 
many opportunities of research, besides intensifying for 
all the interest in the daily working of the ship. Now- 
adays there are but few who do not prefer the present 
hurry-skurry way of travelling; time is money, and 
money — everything. 

Fishing at sea with the hand-line is as old almost as 
man himself; but the use of the rod along our coasts is 
an essentially modem innovation, and one that does 
not, even now, quite escape the boisterous, though harm- 
less and somewhat crude, ridicule of the professionals. 

Last year I converted one of them to the faith of the 
rod, a process that occupied three days : the first under- 
mined his confidence in the old order of things; the 
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second completely destroyed it ; the third decided him 
in favour of the new. Had this intelligent young fellow- 
been an " old salt " well pickled in long-standing preju- 
dices, the process would have taken much longer. His 
face, as he gradually realized the vast difference between 
fishing for "sport" and for the "pot," was a perfect 
study. The increase perceptible of late years among 
sea-anglers implies two important factors, not to mention 
some slight influence possibly exerted by the increase 
in sporting literature (vide Chapter XIX.) ; the first of 
these is that sea-fish (at all events the so-called *' round 
fish ") are steadily increasing, while river-fish show a 
contrary tendency. 

The havoc spread among the denizens of our rivers 
by the deleterious compounds from paper-mills, &c., has 
already been exemplified (Introductory); the increase 
among cod, whiting, and herring, as distinguished from 
the so-called " flat-fish," needs but a passing word. The 
prayers of churchmen and the legislation of officials 
have, it would appear, saved the fisheries of our own 
England ; and yet their present prosperity has been in 
spite of such interference and not because of it. We 
now draw from British waters 2,000,000,000 of herrings 
every year. Yet this extraordinary increase in aggre- 
gate output is due, one might be permitted to think, 
to such natural conditions as dioecious fecundity repre- 
sented by 50,000 eggs per fish, rather than to any 
artificial encouragement gained from royal orders for 
the strict observance of Lent, chartered companies, or 
select committees, or to any modem improvements in 
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apparatus. The indiscriminate use of the small-meshed 
trawl is another matter, and has resulted in a terrible 
falling ofif in the numbers of those particular fish whose 
habitat it sweeps clear, and who cannot escape destruc- 
tion. That numerous body of the public, that is ever 
ready to grumble and to despond, used, quite recently, 
to advance plausible arguments to show that the trawl, 
besides destroying endless quantities of immature flat- 
fish, which is true, created still wider havoc in our 
fisheries by carrying off tons of the spawn of other 
species, which is not true. Prof. Huxley has assured us 
' — and we may, pace the grumblers ! take his opinion as 
worth something — that the so-called " spawn *' is merely 
a low, glutinous form of marine life ; and English and 
Continental biologists are agreed that the spawn, at 
least that of our edible species, floats at the top, and 
could not therefore possibly suffer damage from any 
apparatus at the bottom. Even if the spawn does after 
a time sink to the bottom, it is deposited in those 
shallows where neither trawlers nor flat-fish can levy 
any appreciable toll on it. 

The other factor in the modern accession to the ranks 
of marine Waltons embraces a variety of advantages, 
some natural, others the work of man, that the sea has 
over the rivers that feed it. The principal of these is 
the vulgar but weighty consideration of cheapness. 
The upper waters of our finest rivers are either private 
property or leased by clubs. This entails a variety of 
expenses, direct in the form of fees, indirect in the 
greed of keepers, only to be allayed by " palm-oil," and 
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the penalties of trespass. The sea is every man's 
property ; any one may fish from a boat or pier without 
seeking the permission of others, saving, of course, that 
of the proprietors, which costs bat the hiring or admis- 
sion fee; while the excellent shore-fishing obtainable 
in the autumn months at many of our seaside resorts 
enables him to dispense with even this. The sea-angler 
is, moreover, hampered by no local laws or close-time ; he 
has at his command a far larger choice of baits and an 
infinitely superior variety of " game " ; and so, favoured 
alike by nature and the legislature, it is scarcely 
surprising that so many devotees of the rod should 
have forsaken our under-stocked, over-fished rivers for 
the more healthful and more productive sea. 

It entails, however, in too many instances a very 
disagreeable and insurmountable drawback. It is not 
vouchsafed to every one to be at ease on that boisterous 
and variable element, and mal-de-mer is not a pleasant 
sensation for the holiday-maker. The weather-eye has 
to be kept open for the incipient gambols of those 
ominous heralds the ** white horses " ; and in any case 
the boat-angler inevitably incurs an amount of risk and 
discomfort, the learning to bear which with Spartan 
fortitude is one of the most wholesome experiences he 
is likely to encounter. To te seated in a punt on the 
bosom of a lake or river as smooth as glass is one thing : 
it is a very different matter to be sailing over a rocky 
bottom, and playing a heavy bass at the end of a long 
rod and fifty yards of line ! The most turbulent piece 
of water that I ever ploughed in an open boat in 
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pursuit of that handsome and sportive fish was oflF 
Selsea Bill, where, indeed, I should be loth to trust 
myself, save with such men as Woodland, Barnes, or 
other local celebrities, who, in manipulating small boats 
in such a sea, may perhaps be equalled, but cannot be 
excelled. 

Even on piers and jetties, rods are the exception and 
hand-lines the rule. The difficulty of landing a large 
fish when using a rod from such a coign of vantage may 
in part account for this. I once hooked and played a large 
bass from the higher landing-stage of Hastings pier. 
To lift him bodily out of the water would have been a 
mad attempt ; my only course, therefore, was obviously 
to " drown*' him until assistance should arrive, which 
it eventually did in the shape of one of the steamboat 
attendants, who, descending the iron-work, gaflfed Mr. 
Bass in a trice, and succeeded with some difficulty in, 
bringing him to basket. 

Some piers offer rather more conveniences for fishing 
than others; on the Deal and Eastbourne piers there 
is a slight tariff on each rod or line, but bait is also 
easier to procure on both of them; the only pier I 
know from which the use of a rod is forbidden is at 
Bournemouth. Unfortunately, most of our piers are 
subject to a great nuisance, from an angler's point of 
view, in the shape (and very queer the shape is in some 
cases!) of those delightful shilling steamers that ply 
to and fro to the nearest lightship or "to view the 
fleet," and teach Cockneys the enthralling sensation of 
sea-sickness. "IlAeir/ p.\v yap yaia KaKOiv, TrAewy 5€ 
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OdKacraa'' says Hesiod ; and indeed his remark is fully 
borne out by the faces of those poor metropolitan 
adventurers who annually quit a land full of woes 
only to find the sea still more so. With true British 
obstinacy they continue, however, to patronize these 
floating palaces (?), with the result that the fishing 
from most piers deteriorates with every year. I used 
to ascribe this wane to another evil — namely, those 
"interesting members of the animal kingdom known 
under the generic name of boys." But various con- 
siderations have induced me to retract this base im- 
putation ; for, in the first place, these small delights 
are conspicuous by their absence on the roughest, and 
therefore most productive, days; and secondly, they 
may be put to a variety of uses, seldom objecting, with 
that truly sportsmanlike admiration of success, to assist 
an angler in landing, unhooking, or tying up his fish ; 
and where congers are on the feed, the value of such 
timely assistance cannot well be overrated. I am more- 
over reminded that, had not a small boy frequented 
many piers for half a dozen successive seasons, I should 
know but very little about that which is now my chief 
delight. 

But the advantages of boat-fishing are obvious : it 
enables you to command deeper water than the pier 
angler, and also to change your ground at will, this 
being of the utmost importance, when in pui*suit of 
such gregarious species as mackerel, chad, pouting, &c. ; 
besides which, the fine art of sea-angling, whiffing and 
trailing, can be practised only from a moving boat. In 
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a boat one has, moreover, advantages innumerable in 
playing and landing large fish; and is not, what is 
more, standing on a sieve through which filters an 
endless variety of hooks, bait, penknives, coins^ etc. 

Of the utmost importance to the sea-fisherman is the 
study of the depth of the water and the nature of the 
bottom. The latter indeed is a safe guide to the 
species of fish that assemble there, and will accordingly 
determine the nature of the gear and bait most adapted 
to their capture. 

On the method of taking "marks," that is, the 
bearings of productive fishing-grounds (or "swims," as 
the roach-angler would call them), it is unnecessary to 
enlarge, being known as it is to every "salt" along the 
coast, and formulated in nearly every book on the 
subject of sea-fishing that has found its way to the 
British Museum. In his standard workj^TAe Sea- Fisher- 
many Mr. Wilcocks points out the advisability of buying 
and studying the Government charts, and I can only 
endorse his words. Some years ago, I had occasion to 
visit the Baltic coast, and I found one of these charts 
of immense service in the matter of depth, nature of 
bottom, and currents. The next important source of 
information is the local fisherman ; a source, be it 
remembered, from which one should draw very cau- 
tiously, carefully checking his assertions by reference 
to the chart. It is a great mistake to accept the 
services of the first boatman who happens to ofifer 
them; you may of course be fortunate, but much 
depends on chance. As a general rule, experience 
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points to the advisability of selecting both boat and 
boatman from the " fishing ** part of the town, avoiding 
those elegant skiffs and neat boatmen who solicitously 
worry you to trust yourself to their care. A good broad 
clumsy boat, that is sufficiently roomy for fish and 
fisherman, and persistently refuses to capsize, and a 
cheery rough skipper in sou'-wester and leggings, are 
infinitely more useful, if indeed not more picturesque 
as well. 

Never push off from the shore without seeing that 
everything is aboard ; tackle and bait no one is likely 
to overlook, but a killick and an anchor, a bailer, 
two or three knives and spare baskets, a landing-net 
or gaff, a stout stick to stun sundry unruly conger or 
turbulent skate — all these are almost as essential to 
comfort as &vourable wind and weather, and may well 
divide the sportsman's attention with the commissariat, 
about which so many busy themselves. I included 
among these necessaries a killick and an anchor, 
because one sometimes spends half the flood over rocks, 
where the former is used, and the latter half on a 
sandy bottom, in which case the anchor comes into 
requisition. For the killick (a large stone firmly 
attached to a coil of rope) we sometimes substitute a 
bag of shingle, which has this advantage for those 
sanguine anglers who anticipate a large catch, that they 
can empty the bag when they have done fishing, thus 
having less bulk and less weight to bring back with 
them. This shingle bag has, however (unless con- 
stantly suspended over the side while the boat is 
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shifting from one ground to another), the great 
drawback of bringing up a great deal of water, which 
gradually gets out into the boat. This may, by a 
sudden lurch, travel rather boisterously to the angler s 
coign of vantage, traversing en rmite sundry dead and 
disfigured fish, and acquiring in the transit an odour 
that can scarcely be that of pure ozone ! 

To the subject of the sea-angler's equipment more 
detailed reference will be made in a subsequent chapter. 
The advisability of taking out a boatman is a question 
upon which there is much diversity of opinion. One 
angler is all for independence and self-reliance, scorn- 
ing the aid of such " long-shore bunglers " ; another 
is influenced by unwillingness to run any risk from 
ignorance of local meteorology, currents, rocks, etc., or 
to lose time in search of the fishing-grounds. There is 
much to be said on both sides, but, as in other cases, 
the golden mean should be the compromise; take a 
boatman by all means, but let his functions be extremely 
limited, consisting merely in taking the boat to and 
from the anchorage, and attending to the anchor. 
Rowing is excellent exercise, no doubt, but it unsteadies 
the hand for more important operations, besides expos- 
ing the angler to the risk of catching a bad cold from 
the sudden cessation of exertion after getting heated. 
The correct manipulation of the killick is moreover a 
matter of some practice and experience, and any bung- 
ling not only wastes time, but on a breezy day may 
mean a good wetting — or worse ! If he likes to amuse 
himself at one end (the bows) of the boat with a hand- 
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line, let him do so ; but discountenance his chattering 
or drinhing, and never descend to having your hooks 
baited or your fish unhooked by any hands save your 
own. 

The principle of imitation is an admirable one, no 
doubt ; but once you have seen a hook baited and have 
caught a fish with it, you should be able to shift for 
yourself. This occupation in an open boat will engender 

r 

a wonderful amount of adaptiveness and self-reliance, 
especially as you are also solving pro tern, the problem 
of perpetual motion. 

Time is of especial importance in sea-fishing, in the 
affairs of which there is a tide, which, "taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune." The fish recede with the 
ebb, not, as many believe, on account of the diminution 
in depth — for there are but few species of shore-fish 
that cannot live in half a dozen feet of water — but in 
pursuit of the food that moves with the tide. The 
" flood '* is consequently the best time for fishing, which 
may, however, be continued during slack-water, before 
the high tide has begun its backward course. Many 
small fish, it is true, feed best on a falling tide, pre- 
sumably because if they ventured abroad during the 
" feeding-time " of their seniors, they would themselves 
come under the category of food — an unpleasant 
emergency ! 

It is impossible to convey to any inappreciative mind 
the hardships that a sportsman will undergo, or the 
magnetic attraction of the gentle craft. To "temper 
the wind," however, much may be done by a little fore- 
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thought and attention to detail ; for if success in the 
ordinary undertakings of life depends on punctilious 
observation of apparently insignificant items, in fishing 
this becomes of the first importance. 

A celebrated continental military engineer has be- 
queathed to us the valuable axiom, that " No fortress 
is stronger than its weakest part." We should therefore 
be careful to reject any line in which there is the least 
flaw, a precaution that involves constant overhauUng 
and careful inspection, much of which may be dispensed 
with if the angler never omits thoroughly drying his 
lines after use, first soaking them in fresh water, and 
then stretching them between a couple of chairs or 
round the posts of a bed. Lines are a most important 
item in the list of tackle, and when of good quality, 
are really somewhat costly. Any little attention, there- 
fore, is by no means thrown away on them; while, 
although hooks have become so marvellously cheap of 
late years, good hooks of any particularly favourite 
" bend " are not always easy to procure at a moment's 
notice in a remote watering-place. An occasional 
application, therefore, of a little oil and emery-paper, 
or a few strokes now and again with a watch-maker's 
file, will also be labour well spent. 

Mention has already been made of the baskets that 
should always find a place among the articles in the 
boat ; the common round ones so familiar in fruiterers* 
shops will answer the purpose admirably, and can be 
purchased for a trifling sum. They may be freed from 
all unsavouriness by immersion in a little hot water 
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and soda, followed by a good scrubbing with a hard 
brush. Most fishes are covered with a shiny lubricant 
that becomes easily detached and decomposes with 
great rapidity, the purpose of which is presumably 
to protect them from injurious contact with the sur- 
rounding water. The pernicious habit of hurling the 
fish forward with great force bruises them, without, 
however, putting an end to their miseries; and their 
struggles make a mess of the whole boat, fore and aft, 
not infrequently landing them under one's very feet, 
thus increasing the mess, to say nothing of the highly 
unpleasant sensation of treading on a dying fish ! 
Every fish should be killed at once by a blow on the 
head, and then placed — not shied ! — in the basket. I 
advocate the alternate use of several baskets on account 
of the slime, and sundry unpalatable parasites that 
render thorough drying as necessary after use as 
constant scrubbing. 

An increase in the number of rods at the seaside will, 
as the sport becomes more appreciated, no doubt call 
into existence a supply of boats more adapted to the 
purpose. All the boats that cover the strand of most 
of our fashionable watering-places are, in spite of their 
endless variety, constructed for the ordinary purposes of 
sailing and rowing, owing to the simple reason that they 
pay better. The brief " harvest-time " is succeeded by 
a long interregnum, during which all small craft have 
to be hauled up high and dry out of reach of our preva- 
lent sou*- westers. No wonder then that the boatmen 
study the interests of the many and ignore the few. 
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Given a fine day and a calm sea in August at any of 
our watering-places, not a boat is to be had for love or 
money, unless previously engaged, and even then one 
must not put too much confidence in faithless man ! 

Any intending angler who has ordered his boat and 
is unfortunate enough to be a few minutes late, will 
behold his " bespoke " craft sailing gaily over the waters 
with a smiling freight ** fresh down from town." To the 
boatman " a bird in the hand " is worth a good many 
in the bush ; how much more then he must prize several 
people in his boat than the solitary angler wending his 
way along the Parade, may be gathered from the voluble 
audacity with which he afterwards pours out a string 
of excuses, trusting to their multitude and variety to 
atone for any little want of veracity on his part. 

Something has already been said about the men and 
boats most suitable to this kind of work. By far the 
best boats that I have ever fished from at anchor are 
the kind used by trawlers for bringing their fish ashore. 
Though there is in them a certain lack of elegance, not 
to mention cleanliness, these boats possess beam and 
stability, besides plenty of room and accommodation. 
The seats are also more conveniently arranged, with here 
and there a locker ; and, last but not least, the bottom is 
flush from stem to stern, higher, and of a solid nature. 
They cannot, it is true, be conveyed to and from the 
fishing anchorage in quite so shoii; a time as the more 
trim craft, but the other advantages will more than 
compensate for the loss of a little extra time. Under 
sailing conditions, as when spinning in breezy weather 
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over a rocky bottom for bass, they are likewise in every 
way superior to the ordinary kind. 

It is, however, by no means easy to get one at a 
moment's notice. This brings me back to the subject 
of boatmen, and I must repeat the advice already given, 
viz. : Make friends with the real " toilers of the deep " 
as they sit mending their nets or snooding hooks, for 
such men are seldom idle, ashore or afloat. Besides being 
more practically useful than those more polished, and 
consequently less natural, boatmen whose " Fine day for 
the water, sir ! " resounds from every coign of vantage, 
they are also more willing as a rule to receive and im- 
part information, their own being as a rule more reliable 
and less embellished. Much may often be accomplished 
through the medium of the " pipe of peace,*' the judicious 
administration of an occasional coin even on days too 
rough for fishing, and giving your boatman a direct 
interest in the size and number of your fish by promis- 
ing him the bulk thereof as bait for his crab-pots. In 
short, the gentle art of diplomacy must be exercised ere 
that of angling can be brought into play. 

The first few days of a long holiday by the sea may 
therefore be profitably spent by the novice in the neigh- 
bourhood of the " old town " and fish-market, where he 
should exercise any powers of observation with which he 
happens to be endowed. By no means the least interest- 
ing objects of study are these boatmen. 

The angler has already been emphatically warned 
against a chattering boatman. On one occasion the 
writer was particularly desirous of trying a new spin- 
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ning-bait for bass over a reef of rocks barely covered 
by the rising tide. For a few minutes the boatman 
rowed at the desired pace and then relaxed, in order 
to treat his fare to an account of what he did aboard 
some ship, whereby the spinner ran imminent risk 
of being "hung up" in the rocks. A vehement ex- 
postulation had the desired effect of making him resume 
the oars ; but another experience soon came to the 
surface, and my bait went to the bottom 1 Silence 
is represented as golden in a variety of instances and 
speech as silver, but the difference between their values 
is much more widely marked in an open fishing-boat; 
the man who, absorbed in his duties, says but little and 
that to the point, is a priceless boon. 

The difference between the temperatures on sea and 
land being often considerable, it is as well to err on 
the safe side and start very warmly clad. We possess 
neither climate nor weather, but only " samples," as the 
Americans say; and, although the sun may strike 
fiercely for a few hours, the evenings invariably become 
chilly like the early mornings. An extra coat is 
accordingly useful to start with in either case. During 
the excitement of fishing the change may perhaps 
escape notice, but, that over, an extra covering will be 
welcomed. 

In concluding this somewhat discursive review of 
sea-fishing, it is desirable to revert for a moment to the 
distinction between the use of the rod and the hand- 
line, the difference between fishing for sport and for 
" the pot." Professionals and some old amateurs are 
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always in favour of the latter, and, however respectful, 
do not as a rule estimate their more scientific brethren 
very highly as fishermen. 

The true sporting spirit is exclusively English (and — 
pdce — American). The Germans love the pursuit on 
account of the phlegmatic solitude, for which it a£fords 
so much opportunity. They are very methodical and 
scientific, though not very successful, perch-fishers ; but 
I could never persuade them to try sport on their own 
Baltic, which is by no means a bad field for the angler's 
efforts. 

The French amateurs have been ridiculed more often 
indeed than they deserve ; but for true want of sporting 
notions, commend me to the Italian. Large nets of 
infinitesimal mesh worked by ropes and pulleys, poisons, 
and the use of dynamite bombs all find a place among 
the '' sportsman's " legitimate methods of capture. The 
"pot" is their only consideration; and they had far 
rather catch a couple of pounds of fry ia a net than a 
quarter-of-a-pound fish on a line. 

Individual size must be the first aim ; then there are 
certain degrees of sportiveness among the different 
species ; a bass is the most *' game " ; a pollack will 
give far more sport than a cod or conger of the same 
weight, and so on. 

An incognito contributor to the columns of Fishing 
once bestowed faint praise, not very distantly related to 
damnation, on sea-fishing, of which he expressed a 
qualified approval, " although sea-fishing can never be 
made a fine art in the sense that fresh-water angling 
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is." I do not wish to be hard on this gentleman, but 
cannot help quoting his amusement at the boatmen's 
tales of famous takes, " all, of course, made in days ffone 
ly" — perhaps his credulity would have lent a readier 
ear to prophetic hauls in the future ! 

Never be discouraged by the remarks of those who 
would traduce an intelligent and healthful pursuit of 
which they are ignorant. Davy, Smiles, a host of 
practical men have sung the praises of angling, so I will 
refrain from adding my own feeble support, and pass on 
to more practical considerations. 

Great would be the astonishment of an angler of the 
old school could he but revisit the glimpses of the 
moon and behold the perfection to which the art has 
arrived, and the immense amount of ingenuity that has 
been exercised in the manufacture of fishing-tackle and 
the invention of new baits. And if his sublunary visit 
happened to include any of our numerous watering- 
places during the summer season, his amazement would 
be still further increased on finding that the rod has 
partly forsaken its old haunts in favour of the mighty, 
restless ocean. On this very recent innovation, however, 
which is still in its infancy, the professional fisherman 
looks with that contempt which is so often bom of 
ignorance. 

At the same time it must in all honesty be confessed 
that towards angling generally more generosity is now 
meted out by all sorts and conditions of men than was 
customary in my younger days. A youthful Walton 
was then vilified for his idleness and evasion of duty ; 
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while one more advanced in years was as a rule regarded 
by his neighbours as somewhat weak in the "attic." 
Nor did they concern themselves with concealing their 
ideas on the subject, by which they amply vindicated 
their claim to one of our least desirable national 
characteristics. 

" Let us go and kill something " has a history 
attached to it which is nowadays known to all school- 
board children ; but they probably do not know that, if 
we cannot kill, we are only too glad to wmind the 
feelings of others. 

And in this respect we are impartial, having no more 
regard for the foreigner visiting our shores than for our 
own countrymen. We laugh blithely at the bewildered 
Frenchman in London who happens to be unacquainted 
with our language ; whereas the Frenchman, however 
ludicrous the situation, is politeness itself towards the 
Englishman who finds himself in a similar predicament 
in Paris. Inwardly convulsed, he suppresses without 
visible effort that emotion which we scorn to hide ! 

The art of angling is of Western civilization and 
English to the backbone. The French merely play 
with it, as any one knows who has kept his eyes open 
during one of those delightful little Sunday trips from 
Paris to St. Cloud; the German, though far more 
methodical and persevering than his national enemy, 
is scarcely more successful in his pursuit of the gentle 
art. When in Germany I had the honour of instruct- 
ing ray own special professor in the most elementary 
matters — such as the adjustment of floats, the binding 
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of hooks, proper use of bait, and method of playing fish 
— ^and gained no more brilliant testimonial to my 
powers of imparting my own knowledge in this respect, 
than an unfortunate series of practical illustrations of 
how to lose the greatest possible number of fish in the 
least possible time. True, their tackle is sadly against 
them; but even a loan of English tackle rarely 
remedies the defect, for they are not to the manner 
born. Tlie Italian, on the other hand, shows far 
greater promise ; and my friends at Leghorn were veiy 
clever mullet-catchers, showing much skill in the manu- 
facture and manipulation of their tackle, as well as in 
the preparation of sundry novel and extraordinary pastes, 
which that wary fish loved, not wisely, but too well. 
But circumstances alter cases; and how the amateurs 
of Tuscany and Naples would fare, if removed from 
their warm, tideless Mediterranean to our own bois- 
terous Channel, with all its wild currents and powerful 
tides, I cannot even hazard a guess. I shall return to 
the sea-angling community of Germany and Italy in a 
subsequent portion of this book (Chapter XX.), and 
I will, therefore, take a temporary leave of them. 

Such angling as there is in Scandinavia is chiefly 
of our importation ; while of the history of the craft in 
despotic Russia I know nothing, but fancy that any 
attempt in that direction would in all probability 
arouse the suspicions of those whose business it is to 
discover (or invent !) Nihilists, and would consequently 
involve transportation to Siberia. 

Retracing my steps for a moment to the records of 
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ancient history, I do not think that either the Greeks or 
Romans ever found much leisure for so gentle and 
unambitious a pursuit as angling; besides a common 
interest in literature, art, and oratory, the former seem 
to have passed their days amid the delights of inter- 
necine war, while the latter raised conquest to the level 
of a fine art. Amid the innumerable relics of the Boman 
occupation of Britain and Gaul, we do not find in the 
way of angling appliances go much as a single fish-- 
hook ; though the Roman classics certainly contain 
fragmentary allusions to such an implement. Professors 
of ^Egyptology have indeed given us a clue ; yet one 
would hardly imagine the Nile a safe place for angling, 
except from a boat. 

The mention of that river calls to mind an episode 
which I may perhaps be pardoned for relating. We 
were nearing Alexandria on one occasion in an 
outward-bound P. & O., and engaged in the spacious 
cuddy in that very important daily celebration— dinner. 
Conversation, or talking at any rate, was very, brisk ; 
and I was especially amused by a spirited duel of words 
between a lady on my right and a loquacious gentle- 
man opposite, an individual much given to clinching 
such arguments as lay at his disposal with a Latin 
quotation. The fair debater evidently resented this 
wearisome pedantry ; and, like the proverbial last straw, 
the last quotation. Ex nihilo nihil Jit, caused her to 
appeal to me for an interpretation. My somewhat free 
rendering, ** Nothing good comes out of the Nile," 
caused her opponent to look unutterable things at me, 
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hut it cured him; and for the rest of the voyage we 
were spared the gems of his classical erudition ! 

But to return to the Nile proper. It was presumably 
upon its unruffled bosom that lovely, fascinating Cleo- 
patra and vacillating Antony indulged in the sport, 
sipping cool sherbet and whispering soft nothings! 
What a day's fishing 1 — the sacred ibis strutting along 
the bank, the lotus peeping out here and there, and 
the date-palm, stirred by a zephyr, waving its graceful 
foliage up to the water's edge. 

While Eastern nations are the theme, one's thoughts 
naturally revert to the Chinese Empire ; fertile in inven- 
tion—to wit, gunpowder, printing, and the compass- 
expert agriculturists, inimitable carvers in wood and 
ivory, as well as keen observers of the phenomena of 
nature, we might fairly surmise that angling has also 
engaged the attention of the Celestials. And such is 
indeed the case. 

M. Hue, one of the first trustworthy Europeans to 
penetrate into the interior of that vast and populous 
empire, gives in the original edition of his Travels a 
graphic account of the various methods employed in the 
capture of the inhabitants of river and lake, operations 
in which the rod played a conspicuous part. 

It was constructed of that most useful of all grasses, 
the bamboo; while we prefer the same material for our 
sea-rods, on account of its lightness, strength, and 
elasticity, in which respect it compares very favourably 
with greenheart and hickory. In the preparation, too, 
of tempting baits, the Chinese probably excel every 
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other race. I have tried their famous bait, " Red Ching," 
when in pursuit of mullet in our own seas, but never 
caught a single fish with it On the other hand, when 
fishing on one occasion with very indifferent success in 
the lake at Berrington Park, Herefordshire (by kind per- 
mission of Lord Rodney), I remember noticing a fellow- 
angler landing numbers of fine tt^nch. At a later period 
of the day we made each other's acquaintance, and he 
gave me a little of this " Red Ching," which he had pro- 
cured from some one residing at Southampton, to mix 
with my paste, and the result was certainly marvellous. 
One of the contemplative Buddha's favourite mottoes 
was, " Live and let live " ; and nothing, therefore, shocks 
the high-caste Hindoo more than our inveterate pro- 
pensity to "kill something." In both Burmah and 
Hindoostan the rod may rank among the many innova- 
tions that we have introduced. 

As a game-fish, I may safely place the mahseer on a 
level with the lordly salmon ; for, if he is not endowed 
with such marvellous staying- power, his first rushes are 
if anything more fiantic and headlong, and extremely 
trying to the very strongest tackle. Although of the 
carp species, the fly and spoon are by no means beneath 
(or above) his notice ; while his powerful mill-grinding 
teeth, situate in the throat, will in a moment reduce a 
large spoon-bait to the similitude of a corkscrew. 

Before bidding adieu to Eastern waters and their finny 
inhabitants, a passing allusion to the recent introduction 
of the rod there may not be out of place. The only 
localities that offer any substantial advantages to the 
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sea-angler are to be found in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies. Bengal proper is, with the exception of 
Akyab and Chittagong on the Arracan coast, cut off 
from any participation. The former, one of the finest 
harbours in the world, would suit the angler admirably ; 
and as the coast is very varied, I doubt not splendid 
sport might be obtained and some curious specimens 
landed. 

The harbours of Ceylon and Bombay might also be 
used to advantage during the early hours of the morn- 
ing, and also of an evening after the sun has run the 
greater part of its course* Among those isles, too, which 
form the Mergui Archipelago, due south of the Tenas- 
serim Province, angling from a boat would be exceed- 
ingly captivating. When cruising about there in 1858 
I noticed swarms of fish darting in every direction and 
ready to pounce on any refuse thrown overboard. Ex- 
cepting the period of monsoons, boating is tolerably 
safe ; though any inclination to indulging in a bath 
must, owing to the abundance of sharks, be promptly 
suppressed. 

The comparatively new departure of sea-angling may 
perhaps lack the halo that surrounds the lordly salmon, 
but this is amply compensated for by such undeniable 
advantages as greater variety of species, a wider field 
of knowledge ichthyological, and the surmounting of 
innumerable difficulties. Were I asked to decide the 
relative merits of fishing in river and sea, to give an 
opinion as to which is best, I should unhesitatingly 
answer — both ! So wedded do we become to a hobby, 
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that we are apt to ride it to the exclusion, if not indeed 
condemnation, of all others. Had Hercules himself bad 
to undertake as a thirteenth labour the converting of 
a Rugby football player to the Association method, he 
would have signally failed. A well-known and much- 
respected angling-writer has aflSrmed that no one who has 
ever caught a salmon will condescend to angle for any 
other species : let us hope that the "Sea and the Bod" 
may induce him to modify this opinion. 

The " flood *' that leads on to fortune, alluded to by the 
poet for all time, is a ruling power in the fortunes of the 
sea-angler desirous of laying before the admiring gaze of 
his family a respectable basket of fish. 

No hard-and-fast lule can be laid down; circum- 
stances generally alter cases, and along our deeply- 
indented coast, with its many bays and promontories, 
these self-same tides are modified by a number of under- 
currents, which are somewhat difficult to explain on 
any general basis, arising as they do from sundry 
peculiarities in local configuration and abnormal varia- 
tions in the temperature of the water. A striking 
instance of this is afforded by the currents prevalent in 
the neighbourhood of Dover. As a rule,, the angler 
loves to leave the beach rather before low water, in 
order that he may fish during the whole of the '* flood '* 
and the slack water that follows. So powerful, however, 
are the tides and currents in Dover Bay, especially 
abreast of Shakespeare's Cliff, a favourite ground for 
codling during the early spring, that it is only possible 
to fish during the slack portions of the tide, at high or 
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low water; as keeping one's hooks near the bottom, 
which is composed of sand and flat rock, at any other 
time would involve the use of very heavy leads, in 
consequence of which the rod would be placed hors de 
combat It is therefore customary to embark just before 
high or low tide, and even then one can only use 
ordinary light tackle with any comfort for something 
under two hours ; the hand-liner with his clockweight 
and cable might proudly bid defiance to Charybdis 
itself, but far be it irom me to concern myself with 
the Very tueighty afifairs of so tremendous a personage. 

As the barber is in most country towns the universally 
acknowledged fountain-head from which flows all social 
gossip, so should the local fisherman be carefully 
approached by all in quest of piscatorial information. 

The first and most essential aim of man and other 
beings is to find food. In view of this unalterable law 
of nature, all other considerations pale their ineffectual 
fire, and the appetite of mankind grows with the advance 
of civilization, luxuries coming more into demand. 

The same unerring law actuates the denizens of the 
deep, who are as unscrupulous in attaining their object 
as ourselves. The pollack that has once tasted a prawn 
will invariably remain in the neighbourhood of that 
succulent crustacean; offer him rag-, rock-, or sand-worm, 
a glittering slice of squid or herring, and it will be all 
in vain. The bass that one finds in the vicinity of a 
sewer fruitful in offal (may I be forgiven the somewhat 
Homeric epithet !) will even resist the temptation of a 
silvery sand-eel, a morsel that to the genus at large 
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stands on the same platform as does green turtle to an 
alderman, an acquired and pampered taste in either case. 

Among other noticeable peculiarities, the much es- 
teemed lobster relishes his food all the more when it is 
'' high," just as the human gourmand smacks its lips 
over birds inclined to fall asunder from decay; the 
plebeian crab, on the other hand, will have his food 
fresh and sweet. 

This freak of nature emanates without doubt from a 
design beneficent in its purpose, minimizing as it does 
the antagonism that exists between the two. Heredi- 
tary jealousy and eternal animosity lead to frequent and 
terrible encounters between these creatures, each crawl- 
ing after its own inelegant fashion about the tortuosities 
of submerged rocks, hidden by marine vegetation ; but 
in a decaying fish there is not even a bone of contention. 
When hauling up the " pots," it is not unusual to find 
one of each species imprisoned amid abundant traces of 
a sanguinary conflict, such as self-amputated limbs and 
other solutions of continuity. 

The influence exerted by certain winds over the art 
of fishing is in many cases perfectly unaccountable, 
always extremely puzzling. For some occult reason 
hitherto unexplained, the pernicious effects of a north- 
easter are felt by everything endowed with life, animal 
and vegetable. In the earlier months of the year, 
Norway and Sweden are still covered with the winter s 
snow, and the rise of temperature in our own country 
causes a vacuum, which has to be filled up by a rush of 
north-east wind, the baneful effiects of which must be 
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due to some more mysterious ingredient than mere 
cold. 

For the same reason, this very objectionable wind 
increases from a mere breeze in the early morning as 
the sun gains in power, declining again as that orb 
sinks in the west; it moreover induces or predisposes 
to all manner of disease among suffering humanity, 
generating blight in the vegetable kingdom and playing 
indeed such havoc all round as even to defoliate the 
sturdy oak. 

" When from the north and east it blows, 
Seldom the angler fishing goes ; " 

and the pernicious influence of these winds, single or 
combined, has. been the theme of speculation ever since 
angling came to the fore. 

I feel morally certain that, although most of us go 
through the formula contained in our Prayer-book with 
all sincerity — for the time being — we alter our senti- 
ments in the face of a nor'-easter, neither wishing it to 
bless or be blessed ! 

Of all professional men in this country addicted to 
angling, no class is more numerous than that of the 
country clergy. They are to be met with by river, 
lake, and sea — in fact, wherever water exists. As a rule 
they are proficients in the art and entertaining into the 
bargain ; for the most part men of education with a 
leaning to the '*-ologies," fostered by contact with Nature 
and her wondrous works. I was indebted to one of 
them for my introduction to a charming place where the 
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madding crowd ceases to madden and the angler is at 
rest, such enchantment does distance often lend the 
scene. 

There one could find quiet, untroubled waters wherein 
the pollack loves to roam and the bass reveals his 
silvery side, leaping about in the sunny bay; rocks 
where the sea-bird can rear her brood in peace and go 
on its way rejoicing. There is no iron-horse within 
seven miles, the intervening fields crying in unmis- 
takable language, "Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further!" It is essentially a fishing-place of the 
primitive order, unblessed as yet by the very question- 
able advantages of a high state of civilization ; peaceful 
may it remain for years to come in its charming 
simplicity. The showman, the Ethiopian minstrel, and 
the quartette with its perambulating piano, would but 
fright it from its propriety. 

In all waters, fresh or salt, there are periods when 
fish are more on the feed than others; hence the 
paramount importance of studying each species. The 
more pernicious tastes of our own genus are again 
foreshadowed in the bass and pollack, who have a 
leaning towards late suppers, while the appetite of the 
conger likewise becomes sharpened as the day draws 
to a close. Cod and flat-fish will as a rule take a choice 
morsel at all hours, though the sole and the larger 
species — brill, turbot, etc. — feed almost exclusively 
at night. The angler, then, who can sacrifice to the 
pursuit of his art a portion of the time that belongs 
by right to '* Nature's sweet restorer," stands a better 
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chance of filling his basket than he who puts up his 
rod as the daylight disappears. While the eye of 
most fish is so constructed as to sweep a large area of 
vision, it resembles that of the cat in being able to see 
at night, aided, it may be, by the phosphorescence so 
peculiar to the sea. This development of the optic 
nerve serves a double purpose, enabling the fish to 
detect the approach of an enemy as well as an object 
fit for food. The brain, which is never large, graduates 
almost entirely into that nerve ; such others as are 
given off are of motion rather than sensation. 

The charge of cruelty is, among many others, often 
hurled at the anglers devoted head. In one sense 
of the word every form of sport is cruel ; but ours is 
unquestionably less so than any other. 

The angler has, like craftsmen of every denomination, 
undeniably developed certain peculiarities of every 
shade of good and bad. Thus we find among his 
better qualities patience invincible, freemasonry and 
good-fellowship, a love of observing everything, and a 
thirst for certain kinds of knowledge, and that golden 
virtue — silence. These to his credit. Unfortunately, 
however, he has an irresistible tendency to exaggerate. 
Somehow, the multiplication table always enters into 
the narration of his day's sport. This irrepressible vice 
seems to have been ingrained into him from an 
embryonic stage, as is also his reprehensible discontent 
with every basket, however large. If he catches half 
a boat-load he will curse his luck that there is any 
space left for himself and his clothes ; and among the 
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many causes, natural or otherwise, that he loudly calls 
to account for his bad sport, the shortness of the day — 
ay, even on a 21st of June ! — will always rank very 
high. Curiously enough, he accepts defeat with a 
better grace than victory. This may also be placed to 
his credit. On pier or jetty his natural or acquired 
good-nature shines forth as the sun at noon-day, 
running the gauntlet of an unbroken fire of questions, 
among others the constantly-recurring " Any sport to- 
day, sir ? " Nor do the loafers and holiday-makers 
always confine their attentions to these mild interroga- 
tions ; they will, as often as not, playfully poke his fish 
with a stick or umbrella, as if — like their watery abode 
— they were common property. Nay, they will, after 
having received the most Christian charity at his hands, 
go so far as to accuse him of cruelty, and I have even 
seen his fish thrown back into the water when his back 
was turned. Yet he would, like Shy lock, bear it all 
with a patient shrug. 

Ihere are, of course, anglers and anglers. The 
largest class unfortunately esteem the " pot " uppermost, 
hugging every fish, irrespective of its size, as if it were 
a nugget of gold. It is indeed all fish which comes to 
their net. Fishing with them is a pastime, but never 
an art ; need it be enunciated that at this the mind of 
the true angler recoils ? I trow not ! 

In launching this unpretending volume upon the 
troubled tide of public opinion, it is not for a moment 
supposed that, be its contents ever so fascinating, the 
popular idea of angling will be expunged. " Give a dog 
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a bad name and hang him," involves a principle deeply 
ingrained in our very natures, and likely to remain 
there in the future when we have fulfilled our allotted 
destiny in the roll of this ever-changing world, wherein 
nations rise and fall like those castles of sand that 
children shovel together all along our sea-shore. 

I will likewise leave to the intelligence of the reader 
the conclusion of that very provoking expression, *'a 
worm at one end," etc. etc., a definition that will doubt- 
l3ss be quoted by thousands upon thousands, in spite 
of editions galore of " The Sea and the Bod'* 



CHAPTER 11. 

ON THE DENIZENS OF THE DEEP COLLECTIVELY. 

Preservation of the Fisheries : The " Marine Fisheries Society *' — 
Threatened Extinction of the Sole — Increase in the Price of 
Oysters — Enormous Fecundity of Sea-fish ; not, however, 
Proportionate to Utility — A Water-telescope in the West 
Indies — Abundance and Variety of British Fish compared 
with those of the Adriatic— ** Round-** and "Flat "-fish: 
Peculiarities of the Latter — Pugnacity of Lobsters and Crabs 
— Curiosity of Fish : Electric Light — The Angler-fish — Cuttle- 
fish—" Voice " of some Fish— The Sting-ray— Electric Eel 
and Torpedo — Parasites of Fish — Piscine Morals — Classifica- 
tion. 

Some account has already been taken of the manner 
in which our river-fish have in no small degree suc- 
cumbed to the baneful eflFects of pollution. The 
generosity of the sea, which yields man a yearly 
increasing harvest of nutritious food, seems to defy 
even such pernicious practices as retaining undersized 
flat-fish and ignoring a close-season, that should be 
observed with the strictest integrity. The first reso- 
lution that was put before the National Sea-Fisheries 
Protection Association, at the international conference 
that met under its auspices in London a couple of years 
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ago, had reference to the prohibition of the landing and 
sale of undersized flat-fish. 

Fish food possessing the two very important qualities 
of cheapness and nitrogenous excellence, the preserv- 
ation of our fisheries is a matter of great moment, 
the two primary conditions of which seems to be (1) 
a larger mesh for the trawl-nets ; (2) a close-season 
(possibly January — February) for flat-fish. It is un- 
desirable, as once suggested, to attempt any extermin- 
ation of ichthyophagous fish, owing to the useful part 
they play in driving their gregarious prey to the nets 
that fringe our coasts. Any radical improvement in the 
regulations affecting our trawl-fisheries will have to 
come direct from Westminster; but the way of tedious 
commissions may be rendered considerably smoother by 
the work of local associations composed of the wholesale 
dealers and professionals, aided, where necessary, by 
scientific experts. 

The prospectus, for example, of the " Marine Fisheries 
Society " included, besides a vast amount of eminently 
useful scientific and statistical work, the artificial 
propagation of Crustacea, the protection of immature 
fish, and experiments in the direction of increased 
economy in the transmission and preservation of fish. 
An excellent curriculum, whatever difficulties there 
may have been in carrying it out. 

As an exception to the general decrease in the price 
of fish, we may quote the delicate sole, that has indeed 
become so scarce that few can afford nowadays to 
discuss its excellence, its place being usurped by 
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vaxious inferior and hybrid species. This undesirable 
metamorphosis may of course be partly due to some 
division in the camp, the outbreak of some family 
disturbance in the sandy depths of the ocean, but is 
more ascribable, one would suspect, to the habit of 
retaining undersized ones for the market, and wasting 
tons of still smaller fry at the water's edge. In a few 
years it promises to become as extinct as the Dodo, 
unless something be devised for its preservation by 
limiting this appalling net(t) result I 

Another method of saying our sole-supply would be 
the artificial propagation of this fish in fresh water, for 
which its organization is peculiarly adapted. Among 
its many culinary advantages, its firm flesh renders it 
probably the best "keeping" fish, just as pollack and 
mackerel are among the worst, the flesh of the last- 
named being positively dangerous food unless perfectly 
fresh. 

What a change, too, has come over the commercial 
conditions of that succulent bivalve the oyster, since my 
young days, when I frequently indulged in them at the 
rate of sixpence a dozen, a seventh part of the present 
average price ! This immense increase in price is due 
to many and various causes, in which increased dema^nd 
plays but a small part — disturbance, over-dredging, a 
short and ill-observed " close-season," and the already- 
lamented pollution so prevalent in the estuaries of our 
rivers ; all these must divide the blame. Of the last- 
mentioned of these evils the writer has quite recently 
come across a curious instance in the shape of a prolific 
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bed SO contaminated with tin that the peculiar taste 
of that metal is unmistakable in the oysters. 

With these and a few other exceptions, however, the 
supply continues to increase in a manner that cannot 
fail to excite our admiration and banish all gloomy 
forebodings from our minds. The rapacity of man and 
of myriads of predatory birds and fish, assisted by the 
most extraordinary notions of parenthood and a prevalent 
cannibalistic instinct among the fish themselves, is 
counterbalanced by very prodigious fecundity and 
astonishing rapidity of growth. 

There have been innumerable plausible attempts to 
show that Nature has, with her usual providence, regu- 
lated the fecundity of animals in proportion to their 
utility to mankind. The single example of the whale 
and the shark is a sad refutation of such optimistic 
arguments; the whale seldom giving birth to more 
than three calves during a lifetime, whereas the shark 
multiplies by thousands. 

A more philosophical comparison between, for ex- 
ample, the 9,000,000 eggs of the cod and the whale's 
three calves would point to fecundity in proportion to 
the chances of survival, the young whales being born 
capable of self-defence and of finding their own nourish- 
ment. 

The ovarium of a cod containing 9,000,000 of eggs, 
a still gi'eater quantity in a large turbot, and an 
average of 30,000 eggs to each herring, require indeed, 
in spite of the noa-fertilization of a considerable pro- 
portion of the ova, not a little enterprise and greed for 
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their extermination. This is, it is true, hastened by the 
destructive storms and currents that carry much of the 
spawn into distant and unsuitable regions ; a proceeding 
aided by the fact that the spawn lies at the surface, and 
not in the ever-calm depths. It is therefore impossible 
that the trawler can do any harm in this direction, and 
highly improbable that such floating spawn can form 
the staple food of flat-fish, which are said to suck in 
great quantities of it, although it is an established fact 
that they feed almost exclusively at the bottom. They 
may indeed feed upon certain glutinous and low forms 
of marine life, that bear in many cases so strong a 
resemblance to actual spawn as to have been (vide 
Chapter I.) not infrequently mistaken for it. 

The kindly wisdom of Nature is nowhere more per- 
ceptible than in her dealings with the fish-world. The 
countless myriads of eggs possess (unlike those of birds) 
no attraction either as articles of food or of ornament ; 
their floating position protects them from flat-fish, 
crustaceans, and the trawler, while it favours their 
speedy fertilization by exposing them to the direct 
influence of the sun's rays. 

In spite, however, of predatory men, birds, and fish, 

the spawning shoals do accomplish their purpose ; and 

year after year the survivors and their progeny reappear 

in the same numerous shoals, covering as extensive an 

area, and the surface assumes the same peculiar agitated 

aspect so welcome to the fishing community, many 

villages first knowing that the fish have returned, from 

a peculiar cry uttered by men on the look-out for them. 

E 
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With regard to what goes on at the bottom of the sea, 
our knowledge is limited to a radius of a few miles from 
the coast; though shallow seas, like the Baltic, have 
fewer secrets from their explorers. 

In regions where the sea presents a placid surface 
for weeks together, much may be seen at a consider- 
able depth by means of a simple apparatus of lenses 
arranged in a conical tube, the lower extremity of which 
is immersed a few inches below the surface. A nephew 
of mine derived much amusement, when stationed in 
one of the West India Islands, in watching how matters 
went on below in this way. He would watch the larger 
fish glide over the weedy rocks and seize the hook, and 
was particularly interested in the ingenuity of their 
frantic efforts to escape. The struggles, so fierce below, 
ceased almost entirely as the fish neared the surface ; it 
appeared as if they were almost blown out of the water 
on account of the sudden diminution in pressure. 

Not infrequently a shark would sail along, cut 
through the cable, as if with a pair of scissors, and move 
on quietly with the prospect of digesting several hooks 
and a few pounds of lead — an embarrassing morsel, even 
for a shark ! 

Some dozen of the 232 species of known British fish 
are anadromous, but there are 190 purely salt-water 
species ; Couch enumerates over thirty varieties of the 
sharks and rays, and twenty species of flat-fish. He 
includes the tunny, and an Italian writer ^ is of opinion 
that this important Mediterranean species visits the 

^ La pesca Imngo le coste ddV Adria, by C. Marcliesetti. 
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English coast at least more frequently than any other 
portion of the Atlantic seaboard. Considering, there- 
fore, that the Adriatic, a sea long reputed for the wealth 
of its fisheries, can only boast 120 commercial species 
(exclusive of shell-fish), we may consider the British 
seas a perfect Eldorado for anglers, the more so, as the 
only European commercial species wanting in them— 
viz., the tunny, sturgeon, anchovy, and sardine — are 
not " sportive " fish. The sea-angler has indeed great 
scope in our country, " whose rocky shore beats back 
the envious siege of watery Neptune" — every inland 
centre is within touch of one or other of our coasts, 
railway fares are scarcely exorbitant, tackle-shops 
abundant, and boatmen — well, just the best boatmen 
there are living. A few interesting suggestions with 
regard to some general and individual peculiarities of 
these marine vertebrates may not be out of place, ere 
the scientific angler proceeds to the more technical 
portions of this work. 

The most casual observer will not fail to notice 
several prominent points of resemblance or distinction 
that by no means correspond, however, with the scien- 
tific divisions drawn by Huxley and others. To the 
general rule, that the fins and scales of a fish point 
towards the tail, an exception has been found in the 
shape of a little poisonous fish inhabiting the shores of 
the South Sea Islands.^ 

Some fish — the cod, herring, mackerel — are rounds 

* Jottings during the Cruise of H.MM. * Curagoaf^ by J. L. 
Brencliley. 
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swimming in a vertical position ; their eyes gaze in a 
direction at right angles, or nearly so, to the head, and 
are situate on opposite sides of it. Quite distinct from 
these are that large family of fish that inhabit a muddy 
bed, and boast the generic title of "flat-fish." These 
include biill, turbot, plaice, soles, dabs, and a number 
of other varieties, representing totally opposite conditions 
to those observable in the "round fish " ; they swim on 
one side, the eyes are on the same side of the head, 
and their gaze is not at right angles ; the up2)er surface 
of these fish is rough and of a dark-brown colour, 
sometimes mottled with spots, while the lower surface 
is smooth and white; the fins are different, as also the 
gills and teeth. 

It must not be supposed that all tliese differences 
are of synchronous origin. For a short time after 
leaving the eg^ the flat-fish swim like other species, 
that is to say, on their thin edge; but they soon 
take to the sand, and from constantly lyi«ig in it, lose 
their former movement, and acquire a new and pecu- 
liar wavy motion, very graceful from the arrangement 
of their fins, by a tremulous movement of which 
they can burrow at will in the sand. The use of a 
particular organ inevitably favours its development; 
and, conversely, disuse results in decay. The eye 
of the young sote that is perpetually directed to the 
mud is obviously a useless functionary; so, instead 
of shutting up, it works its way, by some wondrous 
process, right through the head, and emerges in close 
proximity to the other optic. A small mark or de- 
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pression on the white side of a flat-fish shows the 
original position of this errant eye ; and it will be seen 
tliat there exists no equality or symmetry between the 
eyes of a mature flat-fish, which are not even in the 
same straight line. With better judgment than the 
deluded ostrich, these fish bury head, body, and tail 
below the sand, all but the eyes, which sweep the level 
sand with their powerful gaze on the look-out for food 
or the enemy. This concealment by burrowing is by 
no means confined to flat-fish; the conger and the 
sand-eel constantly resort to the sand as a refuge, and I 
discovered weevers behaving in a similar manner in the 
sandy shallows of the Baltic, where they attain to a con- 
siderable size. The darker colour of the upper surface 
of many fish is due to the action, of the light from 
above ; the rough backs of flat-fish being an extra pro- 
tection, and bearing a strong resemblance to the sur- 
rounding sand, to the confusion and discomfiture of 
their pursuers. 

In striking contrast to the organization of flat-fish 
we have that large family of lobsters and crabs, in 
which pugnacity is the prevailing instinct. Nature has 
accordingly encased them in a hard shell and provided 
them with formidable knobbed and serrated claws. 
Every year they shed their shell, after which process 
they are for a short time practically defenceless; and 
they grow immensely during the short interval that 
elapses before the secretion of their new coating. The 
remarkable differences in the size of their claws is in all 
probability due to the frequency with which they lose 
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one in encounters with their own species rather than 
to original conformation. If a lobster is wounded in 
one of its claws, it will, unless the member be cast off, 
bleed to death. A fisherman demonstrated this to me 
on one occasion, or I should not easily have believed it. 
Jealousy may possibly be the cause of the pugnacity of 
these valuable crustaceans ; though who shall explain 
the nature of the instinct that ever prompts the sword- 
fish to attack the whale ? Anyhow, fight they do ; and 
accordingly, previous to their being consigned to the 
basket, their claws have to be secured with osier-twigs, 
otherwise they would arrive at the market in a very 
sorry condition. Old Crusoe, Buckland's friend, ac- 
counted for the scarcitv of lobsters in Portsmouth 
Harbour by the fact that the congers devour them 
when they cast their shell. 

Curiosity is very prevalent among sea-fish : more so, 
even, than among women and cows. Nature has proved 
the existence of this quality among fish by constructing 
a monster of cunning, the angler-fish — called, on account 
of its hideous appearance, the sea-devil — that thrives 
and lives by this propensity in the small creatures that 
are taken by the luminous baits it dangles before them. 
Man has imitated him by fixing incandescent lamps 
in the trawl ; the method of attracting fish at night 
by means of a light being extensively practised in the 
Mediterranean and remoter seas. 

A friend of mine once found a fine specimen in a 
trawl, that now adorns a museum ; such is the fortune 
of some people ! There exists on some coasts the belief 
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that the angler-fish is particularly inimical to the hated 
'' dogs " ; hut whether this is scientific fact or piscatorial 
superstition, I am unable to say. The most inquisitive 
denizens of the deep are perhaps to be found among 
the gasteropods, advantage being taken of this to 
catch them on hooks projecting from a bit of bright 
pewter. I have even read somewhere that the cuttle 
manifests curiosity by becoming suffused with a reddish 
blush, but cannot vouch for this by personal observa- 
tion. 

There has been the most curious evidence on record 
with regard to the connection that exists between fish 
and sound. I do not here refer to their power of 
hearing, which is in some species, especially the mullet,^ 
considerable, but to their power of utterance. We are 
all familiar with the word *' bark " applied to the pecu- 
liar choking noise made by large congers out of their 
native element ; herrings are said to utter faint sounds 
on leaving the sea ; and the name of the gurnard has, I 
believe, some connection with its power to emit sounds. 
It would be incorrect to apply the term " voice " to 
sounds that are only uttered spasmodically under 
abnormal and unnatural conditions; while it is very 
doubtful whether the ordinary organs of voice play any 
part whatever in their utterance. 

As an example of the more dangerous instincts in 
fish, Humboldt ascribed to the trigon, or sting-ray, the 

1 It is on record that the mullet cease feeding off the Admiralty 
Pier, Dover, during the gunnery practice at the Castle. I shall 
refer to a musical mullet in a subsequent chapter. 
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will, as well as the power, to sting. This electric power, 
besides residing in the tail of some of the rays, is found 
in the bodies of the electric eel and torpedo, the latter 
having been in great repute among the ancients as a 
cure for certain affections of the stomach. The internal 
apparatus consists of hexagonal cells, not unlike those 
seen in a piece of honey-comb, kidney-shaped, and 
occupying a considerable space in the forepart of the 
body, largely supplied with nerves proceeding from the 
medulla oblongata. The greater part of the electric eel 
is taken up by a series of batteries, the viscera occupy- 
ing but e. small space behind the head, while the vent 
is very near the mouth. Their presence imparts con- 
siderable danger to incautious wading in the streams of 
South America, whence, I believe, were brought the 
specimens in the Insectorium at the " Zoo." To one 
universal rule in the animal world fish form no excep- 
tion, in that they are subject to the attacks of a long 
list of parasites and epiphytes. To our finite concep- 
tions, the law of nature, whereby lower organizations 
prey upon higher grades, is repulsive. The irritating 
effects of external parasites cause fish to continually 
rub themselves against piers and rocks ; their internal 
enemies trouble them, however, to but a ver)^ slight 
extent, so at least one would imagine, judging by the 
healthy appearance of the majority of newly-killed fish. 
Parasites will quit a human body on which they have 
fed almost as soon as life is extinct ; in a defunct bird 
they collect on the beak previous to dispersing ; in a 
dead fish they remain, however, doubtless sustained by 
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any moisture that remains in its interstices. Hence the 
necessity for keeping one's catches in the clean dry 
baskets already recommended. 

AH sesrfish are perfectly notorious for unparalleled 
rapacity and general immorality : their insatiable crav- 
ing for food and the indiscriminate gluttony that make 
them an easy prey to the artifices of mankind are quite 
unequalled among even the most ferocious carnivora. 
With the exception perhaps of the mullet, all sea-fish 
are ichthyophagous; most are cannibalistic. When we 
speak of whiffing as the pursuit of bass or mackerel, we 
must recollect that the greedy victims are themselves 
the pursuers and not the pursued. Bacon was a 
believer in longevity among fishes, and their whole life, 
subject as it is to dangers from every quarter, must 
certainly be one long scene of rapine. They will seize 
a piece of lead as readily as the most succulent morsel ; 
and the enumeration of a piece of flannel or clay-pipe 
among the most killing of mackerel-baits is in itself 
equivalent to a certificate of inexpressible greed. 

Without intending to introduce any distasteful lists 
of technical nomenclature, I cannot leave the subject of 
the present chapter without some attempt at a simple 
classification of our sea-fish. Almost every naturalist 
has bequeathed to us his own peculiar arrangement of 
marine species; some have distinguished the various 
kinds by the nature of their scales, while others have 
preferred to class them according to the structure or 
position of the fins, the nature of the bones, or the 
position of tl\e gills. 
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The Cetaceans, or Whale-kind, are not fish at all, but 
viviparous mammalia. 

Cuvier has divided fish into cartilaginous (chondro- 
pterygii), including the sharks and rays, and osseous, 
or bony fish ; the former being subdivided, according to 
the nature of the gills, into three classes — 

1. Sturiones — gills free, opening with a lid. 

2. Selachii — gills fixed on a plane surface. 

3. Cyclostomii — gills fixed, numerous openings, mouth adapted 

for sucking. 

MuUer and Owen have separated the last for want of 
the hulhus arteriosus. 

The third class of fish are the Crustaceans, or Shell- 
fish. 

The four Orders of Agassiz were founded on the 
nature of the scales — 

1. Cycloid (circle-like) — usually imbricated. 

2. Ctenoid (comb-like) — imbricated, rounded or ovoid, with 

teeth or sharp projections on their hinder margin. 

3. Placoid (broad plates) — irregular plates of hard boue, not 

imbricated. 

4. Ganoid (shining) — covered with enamel; angular, rhora- 

boidal or polygonal. 

The osseous, or bony, fishes are subdivided, according 
to the nature of the fins, into 

1. AcANTHOPTEROUS, thorn-winged. 

2. Malacopterous, soft-winged. 

The first of these includes Pilot-fish, Angler-fish, 
Breams, Mullet, Mackerel, Gurnards, Scomberidae, 
Tunny, etc. The second includes Herring, the GadidsB 
(which are anacanthinous), the Smelt, Flying-fish, etc. 
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Flat-fish are called Fleuronectidce, from their side- 
swimming action. 

These genera are divided into families. The fins 
can have three relative positions : Linnaeus has named 
them accordingly — Apodal (without feet), as the eels ; 
Jugular (ventral fins in front of the pectoral) ; Thoracic 
(ventral just under the pectoral) ; and Abdominal 
(ventral between pectoral and the tail). 

Then there are the Gadidje (Cod, Haddock, Ling, 
Wliiting, etc.), the Scomberidje (Bonito, Mackerel, 
etc.), the f^LATESS^ (or Plaice family), etc. etc. 

And now I have doubtless trespassed long enough 
upon my reader's kind attention with three protracted 
chapters on the general aspect of the inhabitants of the 
sea and the sport of catching them. In passing on to 
a practical review of each fish and the methods especially 
adapted to its capture, I think it unnecessary to ofier 
any apology for these preliminary digressions on subjects 
so replete with interest The taste of the age has gone 
off at a tangent from literature that is instructive to 
that which is sensational, a revolution that is to be 
regretted. The study of ichthyology, as indeed of any 
branch of natural history, is pursued only by the few, 
one great drawback being the awkward technicalities, 
of classic origin, in which every branch of science is 
clothed. 

The ignorance displayed by the great reading classes 
in all pertaining to fish-life is more striking perhaps 
than their ignorance in any other branch of science. 
But with the modern Board-school movement, children, 
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who in a former generation would have wallowed ia the 
gutter, will soon know by heart the scientific names of 
every fish that swims in the sea. They may not possess 
any very accurate idea of the reasons for such nomen- 
clature ; what matter ? they will be able to repeat tbe 
names themselves — dodging ! 

Without soaring into the realms of five-syllabled Latin 
and Greek words, shockingly mispronounced, it seems 
at least high time that those classes who have not 
enjoyed the unquestionable benefits of a Board-school 
education should have some slight idea of what is going 
on beneath the surface of the vasty deep. There are 
many and excellent books dealing with every branch of 
the subject, but their object is unfortunately so palpable 
— viz. to teach — that the majority of those for whom 
they were intended never so much as ask for them at 
the libraries. 

Should the information contained in the present 
volume be dressed in a sufficiently palatable manner 
to make it readable, it will not be the less reliable ; and 
I shall attempt to deal with all the more important 
principles and theories of my favourite study, concealed 
in the guise of sporting chat . . . . ''ut jnieris olim dant 
crv^tula hlandi doctores!' 
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CHAPTER III. 

INDIVIDUAL SPECIES : THE BASS. 

Classification and Appearance — Migratory Habits — Noble Role 
of the Sea-angler — Best Coast for Bass: Influence of the Gulf 
Stream — Other Favourite Stations — Barmouth — Wooden Piers 
preferable to Iron from the Angler's Point of View — Music and 
Fish — Bass as a Table-fish — Various Methods of Capture : Fly- 
fishing, Spinning — Why do Bass rise at a Fly? — Bass and 
Salmon — A Favourite Spinner — Trailing — Bottoni-fishin-^ : 
the " Paternoster " — Proclivities of Anglers : Exaggeration, 
the *'' Lost Fish," etc. 

In the sea-angler*s estimatioD, this handsome and 
sportive fish occupies much the same position as the 
lordly salmon or speckled trout in the opinion of so 
many brothers of the rod. Its voracity was evidently 
proverbial with those who dubbed it with the two classi- 
cal equivalents of " wolf." It has been classed with the 
perch family, with which indeed it coincides in some 
particulars, as in its dorsal fins, but its shape is more 
elongated, and its movements more graceful ; while the 
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teeth, with which its tongue is studded, are not met 
with in the true perch. When first removed from the 
water, the bright silvery appearance of the sides and 
belly and the burnished bhiish-black of the back of this 
handsome creature invariably excite the admiration of 
the bystanders. 

A hook once " driven home " in its tough leathery 
mouth is not easily torn away. I have taken many in 
a rough sea and a capful of wind, with considerable 
resistance bearing on the hook, and a good forty yards 
of line out. I think the bass should be included among 
anadromous fish ; not so much on account of its being 
occasionally taken at a considerable distance above the 
river s mouth, as because it is capable of cultivation in 
fresh as in salt water. The Romans were in the habit 
of breeding bass in their fresh-water ponds ; and there 
are, I believe, bass at present thriving in fresh water on 
view at the Manchester Aquarium. 

Every spring they come in from the " vasty deep " 
with the rise in temperature, and play along our coasts, 
retiring only on the approach of autumn. They are 
great rovers, preferring a neighbourhood of rocks to a 
sandy bottom, on account of the greater abundance of 
food there ; but they are caught in both situations. 
They dislodge numbers of small fish from every recess 
and cranny, and from the long rank weed with which 
the rocks are covered, and then start straightway in 
pursuit, their presence being in consequence often 
indicated by the flocks of gulls and other fowl that 
assemble to partake of the feast. 
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Then is the time for the angler to bend on his favour- 
ite and well-tried spinning-bait and sail leisurely in the 
same direction, not unreasonably sanguine as to the 
harvest be expects to reap, which may be rich. A 
look seaward in the direction of the rocks, where the 
sunbeams are dancing on the water, will show the 
unequal struggle that is going on : above, the air teem- 
ing with birds that swoop down with the rapidity and 
fatality of lightning, uttering the while their wild, 
plaintive cries ; below, cavernous mouths ever ready to 
engulf, and cruel teeth eager to crush. What a noble 
rSle then has the approaching angler to play as the 
preserver of the unhappy fry ! What a grand mission 
is his, to scare away voracious fowl on the one hand, 
while he next arrests the headlong career of hungry 
bass ! A moment ago the poor little fish were indeed 
in extremities ; at the surface they ran against Scylla, 
only diving below to be engulfed by Charybdis. 

In our seas the bass does not often exceed a weight 
of 15 lbs., indeed, the angler may consider him- 
self fortunate if his " take " averages between 2 lbs. 
and 5 lbs. Much, however, will depend upon the 
choice of locality and facilities oflfered for commanding 
the best fishing-grounds. Grand sport is to be met with 
off the rocky headlands of Devon and Cornwall, not only 
on account of the pilchards and other migratory and suc- 
culent fry that prove so irresistible an attraction to bass 
and other larger fish ; but also, I take it, because those 
western extremities of our Channel come more within the 
direct influence of the Gulf Stream, without which indeed 
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our climate would be more like that of Newfoundland, 
described by its worthy bishop as one of " dogs, fogs, 
and bogs ! '* In the water, as on shore, an increase in 
temperature causes greater redundancy of life, and we 
therefore owe, as fishermen, a deep debt of gratitude to 
that singular current whose benign influence so tempers 
our climate and fosters marine life in every form. Yet, 
although the first place in the bass-fisherman's log-book 
belongs of right to our south-west coast, there are few 
places along our south coast at which this fish is not to 
be found between June and October; though, to be 
sure, our seasons are sadly altered from what they used 
to be. To mention a few of the favourite spots of ex- 
perienced bass-fishers — Clacton-on-Sea, Margate, and 
Ramsgate on the east coast are all good stations ; fine 
fish have also been hooked (though often lost) off the east 
breakwater, the eastern extremity of Hastings. I have 
heard that the Chain Pier, Brighton, offers good sport 
in summer-time, and can personally recommend the west 
pier of Littlehampton harbour both for bass and mullet. 
The bass always evince a preference for the estuaries 
of rivers, probably in search of the food that abounds in 
them ; but in August their purpose is rather to deposit 
their spawn. They ascend in large shoals during the 
month of August that large estuary near Barmouth in 
Wales, the estuary of the river Mawddach, moving at 
full speed with the " flood " on to its broad expanse of 
sand, returning with the ebb — not all, however, for I 
have seen many miscalculations, no fewer than half a 
dozen fine large fish left floundering in a shallow pool; 
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i^, for, intent on business, they would make for the upper 
f.^ reaches of the estuary, seldom deigning to look at a bait, 
not even their favourite sand-eel ! 

Earlier, however, they afford excellent sport there ; 
during the day, indeed, when the sun is hot and the sea 
still as a lake, they bask — to use an Oriental expression 
— in '* the sunshine of delight," and the angler may try 
for them in vain. Towards evening, however, when a 
breeze generally springs up, . their instinct tells them 
that the dancing waves are setting countless myriads of 
snaall creatures on the move, and they return to their 
happy hunting-grounds. Voracious, ravenous, head* 
strong, they fall an easy prey to the angler at such a 
time, mounting to the crest of the largest wave, and, 
alive to the main chance, feeding greedily around every 
pier-head and jetty, old wreck, or indeed wherever they 
can find old and decaying timber. And this reminds 
me, that if the angler can exercise any choice in the 
matter of his pier, he should unhesitatingly select the 
structure of wood. Iron structures attract in a lesser 
degree, being colder and more slippery, devoid also of 
convenient crannies and recesses, where the crustaceans 
and lower orders of marine life can exist, upon which the 
bass delights to feed. This is why they congregate about 
our piers in company with mullet, cod, and conger, in 
spite of steamers and other human disturbances; and 
not, as a friend <rf mine suggested, with a view to enjoy- 
ing the dulcet strains that at intervals proceed from the 
concert-room. The melodies of Orpheus' lute and the 
voice of Oberon's mermaid exercised, if we may credit 
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tradition, a marvellous influence on the entire animal 
kingdom ; but the notion of the musical angler letting 
his rod rest on the "gun'el," while, with a flute or con- 
certina, he soothes the piscine breast and lures the 
scaly ones from their lairs, is a novel one, and as such 
deserves every credit. 

Descending from the sublime, where the bass flashes 
about in the surf, to the ridiculous, where he figures on 
the table (a descent which, the Frenchman says, involves 
but one step — though it is a long one for the bass ! ), he 
is considered by many equal to salmon. I am also of 
this opinion, providing the fish is not of my own catch^ 
iog ; for the blessing or curse of over-sensitiveness has 
prevented my ever enjoying or even tasting any fish 
from my own creel, a prejudice that I acquired in boy- 
hood and have retained till old age, in spite of repeated 
attempts to overcome it. 

The various points of resemblance are taken ad- 
vantage of by certain local dealers, under whose auspices 
the fish often travels under the incog. " White-Salmon," 
and is not infrequently palmed off on unsuspecting 
purchasers as a scion of that illustrious family. 

As the bass swims at one time with his nose close to 
the bottom, at another chases small victims at various 
depths, and is frequently seen feeding near the surface, 
the angler has the choice of a greater variety of 
methods of capture than when in pursuit of other 
species. In the first position the " paternoster " is very 
effective; in the second, the "spinner" ; and in the last- 
named the " fly." The use of the last should depend on 
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a variety of circamstances, including the angler's own 
capacity for ganging the situation. If he notes, in the 
vicinity of the rocks, an agitated state of the surface, 
proceeding from the movements of a number of small 
fishes, and gulls busily at work overhead, he may be 
quietly pulled to windward, and, when near enough, 
may cast his **fly" on the troubled waters. When, 
however, the above favourable conditions are not visible, 
he may spin a few feet below the surface, increasing 
the depth (by addition of lead and slackening the speed 
of the boat), but very careful to avoid getting " hung 
up" in the rocks, a catastrophe that invariably results 
in the loss of mucli valuable time, often of much 
valuable tackle into the bargain ! From some piers he 
can use the artificial sand-eel — which need not spin — 
while from others the "paternoster" becomes facile 
princeps. 

The art of angling is considered to have reached its 
highest point in those devotees who can propel a fly at 
the end of a considerable length of line, and cause it to 
alight with minute precision and natural grace upon a 
particular spot on the surface. Some take to it like 
ducks to the water ; while others never get further than 
the tolerably inceptive stage of whipping the flies off the 
line. Fly-fishing is, however, in every case a matter of 
practice rather than theory, and is by no means easy to 
teach ; in fact, to quote a fellow-hero, " I feel that I am 
fitter to do the action than to describe it." 

Why a bass should ever rise at an object so utterly 
unfamiliar in the sea as a gaudy conglomeration of 
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feathers and tinsel, passes comprehension. In a river, 
on the placid bosom of which such objects are con- 
tinually floating, the fish are always on the alert for 
such dainties, as the trout, as soon as that ephemeral 
beauty, the May-fly, is " up." There are times too in 
lake and river when food is not so abundant as could be 
wished for ; sad times of drought, when the low languid 
river brings down but little from the uplands; but 
sea-fish have always an invariable abundance of food 
for the seeking, and the success achieved by a few- 
feathers and a morsel of sealing-wax is an unsolved 
mystery. 

The salmon is invested with a certain halo of glory, 
derived from mingled romance and tradition, and yet 
his conduct is no whit superior to that of our gamest 
sea- fish. Both will dash at the feathered hook, will 
wince and leap and make for the sharp rock ; and here 
the similarity ends, for w^hile the salmonide monarch, 
will often condescend to sulk in " a deep pool that hath 
ooze and sludge enough," the bass would never be 
guilty of such puerile conduct. To fish a salmon river 
nowadays implies lavish outlay ; incurring, it may be, 
obligations, the constant risks of trespass, and liberal 
lubrication of certain homy palms, upon the owners of 
which much of your pleasure, if not success, depends. 

Next in scientific order of attainment is the method 
of " spinning," including that of dragging or towing 
after the boat the artificial sand-eel, that has not 
necessaiily a spin in its composition, or a strip of 
glistening skin from the side of a bass or mackerel. 
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In imitation of these simple, and often most effective, 
contrivances, anglers have devised all those highly 
complicated and artistic representations of "minnows," 
"babies," "phantoms," "devils," "spoons," etc., whose 
natne is legion, manufactured from all manner of sub- 
stances in the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms. 

My own particular favourite is an exceedingly good 
likeness of a fish carved from the mother-of-pearl handle 
of a fruit-knife, and presented to me by a friend some 
years ago. So naturally does this well-armed bait spin 
through the water, and such a streak of silvery light 
does it emit when in motion, that I firmly believe the 
sphere of its attractiveness to extend to mid-channel ; 
and I can quite understand the predatory instinct that 
has prompted many a fish to follow my bait and not 
" be happy till he gets it," like the boy in the picture. 
The bass is, I fear, of a low order of intelligence among 
fish ; carp and mullet are much more wary. 

If the rocks are fairly covered, and the tide still rising, 
a moderate breeze blowing the while, the angler may 
indulge in a profitable doles far niente, by sitting 
quietly in his boat and trailing from twenty to forty 
yards of line over the rocks. It is, I grant you, a lazy 
method ; but, for all that, it is an uncommonly pleasant 
one, gliding through the water under a strip of canvas, 
and every now and again landing a game fish. As 
angling is a test of patience, knowledge, and skill 
combined, I widely differ from those who ignore the 
possibility of pleasure unless one is perpetually on the 
move, fidgeting here, fussing there, and undergoing 
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exertion, from which the ennui of the treadmill would 
be comparative rest. 

From some piers and rocks very exciting and pro- 
fitable sport may be enjoyed by throwing on the 
surface the artificial sand-eel, generally composed of 
vulcanized india-rubber, armed with a stout hook, and, 
so unlike the beautiful silvery launce itself that our 
surprise merges into incredulity at the clumsiness of 
the deception. Nor is this all ; the species it is intended 
to portray will attack it, clinging on and allowing them- 
selves to be drawn to the surface, rather than relax 
their hold. It has become proverbial as a lesson for 
pugnacious infants that " little birds in their nests 
agree ; " may I not be dubbed irreverent should I 
venture to opine that it is because they have no choice 
in the matter. Anyhow, fish do not agree ; no, not 
even the young sticklebacks in their nest! 

In cold weather and on dull days, bass find their 
nourishment at the bottom, where also the baited hook 
must lie, carried thither by a leaden weight, adjusted 
with regard to the strength of the current. If the bait, 
however, rest quite on the bottom — whether the latter 
be composed of rock, sand, or shingle — it will soon be 
reduced to a dirty, unpalatable-looking substance by 
the repeated intrusions of innumerable small crabs, a 
source of great annoyance to the angler, especially in 
the neighbourhood of piers. 

By a contrivance already alluded to, and admirably 
adapted to almost all kinds of bait-fishing at sea, this 
nuisance can, in a measure, be obviated. The " pater- 
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noster" — ^the appropriateness of whose title is best 
known to its sponsor — is a deadly implement, consisting 
of three hooks attached to a couple of yards of stout 
gut, or patent gimp, to the end of which is fastened a 
pear-shaped lead. A fourth hook, for ground fish, is 
sometimes attached to the ring of the lead, but is of 
course liable to be unbaited by hungry crustaceans, 
which, not indeed infrequently, climb up the gut and 
bestow similar attentions on the other baits, should 
these get twisted up with the main line. The hooks 
revolve about the main line, and at some distance from 
it, by an arrangement of swivels and brass wires. This 
tackle enables you to fish the bottom and various other 
depths simultaneously ; nor is there any reason why, in 
deep water, a greater number of hooks should not be 
added, saving that the angler must never place himself 
on the level of the "pot-hunter." I do not say 
" descend *' . to it, since what is but a pastime for him 
is with thousands a legitimate means of living. 

In concluding this chapter on a fish remarkable for 
individual weight, it may be as well to recur to that 
unfortunate propensity of which anglers have been 
accused, namely, exaggerating their own catches. This 
imputation is not, I fear, without some foundation; 
but, although it brings but little discredit on the craft, 
there is an excellent remedy for it, devised by modern 
ingenuity from an instrument at least as old as Borne 
— the steelyard. This very convenient instrument, 
graduated, if need be, up to sixty pounds, should be 
kept in a case ; it is best to buy a nickelled one, as any 
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damp or corrosion would be fatal to its accuracy. If 
anglers would keep a careful register of their catches, 
accompanied by sundry entries relating to bait and 
weather, there would be considerably less uncertainty 
regarding the habitat, development, and dietary of our 
more common marine species than ud fortunately exists 
at present. 

The mention of this proclivity of the genus angler, 
coupled with sundry reminiscences of bass that I have 
" missed," reminds me of yet another Waltonian pecu- 
liarity. It is worthy of remark that no angler has ever 
yet lost a small fish. The " lost sheep " was invariably 
a " beauty,'* and that its bereft captor fully believed it 
such, is manifest from the perfect sincerity with which 
he expatiates on the length of its body and the size of 
its head. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GREY MULLET. 

Its Beauty and General Appearance — Soft Food — The Mediter- 
ranean : the Colours of Dj'ing Surmullet — Mullet no Delicacy 
in Italy — A Musical Mullet — Susceptibility to Sound — Bnits 
— Surface-fishing — Pla3'ing a Tender-mouthed Fish — Paste 
as Bait— The ** Paternoster *'— The White Moth. 

I HAVE already referred to the sensitiveness of the 
mullet with regard to sound; I have mentioned his 
wariness as equnl to that of the carp ; it is now my 
pleasant task to give a full account of the appearance 
and capture of this splendid fish. It belongs to the 
acantlbopterous, or thorny-winged, genus, so called on 
account of the spikes in the foremost dorsal fin. Its 
elongated cylindrical form lends its movements a grace 
superior to that of the bass ; the steel-grey, shading 
off into the most lovely lines in certain lights, merges 
into silver on the sides and belly, where also the scales 
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are very large and brilliant. The well-proportioned 
fins are numerous and distinct, the end one being 
especially symmetrical and set on to a tapering tail, 
capable of considerable latitude of movement, in con- 
sequence of which it depends for its safety on its 
velocity, rather than on any defensive uses of the above- 
mentioned dorsal fin. Its mouth, in spite of a certain 
breadth, is not devoid of beauty ; the lower jaw, some- 
what tapering, fits into an overhanging depression in 
the upper. The teeth are small, and the gullet limited 
to somewhat small dimensions by the projection of 
certain bones. The examination of the teeth and 
gullet of a fish will generally furnish a scientific angler 
with a very approximate idea of the food on which it 
subsists. The mullet, as we might expect from the 
above peculiarities, is only capable of eating very soft 
substances, including various kinds of sea-weed, and, in 
all probability, much of that floating spawn, the destruc- 
tion of which is ascribed to the trawler and flat-fish, 
with about the same amount of judgment in either 
case. Tradition also credits Master Mullet with a great 
partiality for boiled cabbage, though when and where 
he acquired such a taste is an open question ; probably 
in the docks, to which these fish follow homeward- 
bound ships, with an eye to feeding on the minute 
incrustations that have gathered on their keels during 
a long voyage. 

The Mediterranean has from time immemorial been 
famed for its mullet, the red variety of which (or 
surmullet) would fetch very high prices among the 
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princely gluttons of ancient Rome, who in matters 
gastronomic far exceeded even their modern epicurean 
representatives and descendants ! As it is the fashion — 
at least, according to the poets — for the swan to sing 
before it dies, so does the expiring surmullet pass 
through a lovely variety of kaleidoscopic colours ; the 
Romans used accordingly to satiate their cruelty by 
first witnessing the cruel exhibition of death agonies, 
and then their patrician greed by feeding to excess on 
their victims. Mullet occupied in their market much 
the same position that salmon does in ours, fetching, if 
tradition is to be trusted, extravagant prices. For my 
own part, I esteemed its flavour much more highly 
before my visit to the Mediterranean. The same fish, 
cooked in the one manner in which Italians ever do 
serve up fish, every day for luncheon during a stay of 
three months, robbed it of its novelty and charm ; 
months have now elapsed since I have tasted the fish, 
but I have a perfect recollection of its flavour, and 
indeed it was worse than toujours perdrix ! Mullet are 
also particularly abundant in the antipodean seas; 
another point of resemblance between the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and those of Australia being the absence 
of Gadidce, or, at all events, of cod. The fish abounds 
along our south coast, but is not often met with north 
of the Thames, while the size varies considerably. A 
few years ago a large mullet was blessing the Duke of 

A against the piles of Hastings Pier, and apparently 

indulging in a snooze, waking up every now and then 
to enjoy the music of the " Mikado," snatches of which 
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came at intervals from the concert-room. Aft-er tbis 
veteran, who must have weighed at least ten pounds, 
had refused many and various baits, we endeavoured to 
gaff bim with a boat-hook — I blush to own to it ! — and, 
what was still worse, failed ignominiously ! Mullet are 
very susceptible to sound — e.g., my operatic friend just 
alluded to, and the Dover mullet, that object to the 
gun-firing. It is therefore customary to muffle the oars 
when rowing after mullet, and the veteran mullet- 
fishers at Littlehampton used to avoid speaking as 
much as possible. Some curious correspondence on 
the subject of the effects of sound and shot on various 
fish will be found in the Appendix to Vol. III. of Buck- 
land's Curiosities of Natural History. 

The penchant of the mullet for soft food leads him 
into queer spots in search of it ; at any outlet of sewage- 
pipes under high-water-mark the angler is sure to 
meet with success during the flood, while like advan- 
tages are offered by any harbour full of the offal and 
refuse from the ships, and of mud, the habitat of worms 
innumerable and other soft creatures, that do not injure 
the mullet's delicate digestion. They love to poke 
their noses among submerged piles, in search of hidden 
treasures among the animal and vegetable life with 
which these are encased. Laziness is a special charac- 
teristic of this fish, which, however, is instantly on the 
alert at any unusual disturbance. While the bass then 
is, like so many fish, ichthyophagous (I prefer confining 
the usual term " cannibal " to those fish that feed by 
preference upon their own species), the dietary of the 
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mullet embraces a large selection from the vegetable 
world. The material, therefore, of which the bait is 
composed is of less importance than its softness : cheese 
well worked up is an excellent base. Whether or not 
they occasionally grow weary of the submarine attrac- 
tions of deep pools overhung with sea-weed and 
surrounded by rocks, studded with sea-anemones lovelier 
than the flowers of earth, and illuminated by myriads 
of living incandescent lamps, they certainly evince a 
partiality for visiting the surface for change of scene 
and diet. When the sea is reposing under the soothing 
influence of a hot sun, stirred ever and again by the 
light touch of a cool zephyr, the mullet may be seen 
swimming lazily along, combining pleasure and profit. 
Then should the angler avail himself of that tide in the 
afiairs of the mullet ; then should he with bated breath 
crawl gently to windward in his light boat, steal upon 
them noiselessly, and, when within speaking distance, 
commence his arts of deception. Having attached to 
his rod a fine strong line terminating in a length of gut 
and three small hooks baited with choice and soft 
morsels, he casts these gently from him, pays out line, 
and anticipates ! To keep the line at the surface, many 
recommend the use of a number of small corks fastened 
along it at intervals; others are all for anointing it 
with greasy substances. Both are best, so the angler 
has but to please himself. It is also laid down as a 
golden rule to cast your bread on the waters, and it 
will be found in the shape of fish ; that is, you are to 
throw the mullet an occasional handful of bread-crumbs, 
equivalent to throwing dust in their eyes ! Only beware 
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of frightening the flock, a sound or a shadow being 
suflficient to cause a general stampede. (The somewhat 
unusual term "flock" has at least as much appropriate- 
ness applied to the mullet as a " school " of porpoises, 
when we recollect the manner in which, not unlike a 
drove of sheep, they will follow a leader, and leap over 
the edge of the fatal net!) Having hooked a fish, 
treat him very carefully, with much generosity in the 
matter of line, out of regard for the extreme tenderness 
of his mouth, yet leading him, if possible, immediately 
away from his unsuspecting and timorous companions, 
among whom his floundering convulsions may create 
an undesirable sensation. In fishing from a pier or 
jetty there is some little additional risk of the mullet 
making for the piles, a proceeding, however, that is 
fortunately in little favour with the species; the 
angler will have to exercise a considerable amount of 
judgment as to the utmost pressure he can safely 
exert, without risk of the hook breaking away, a 
matter of much practice and experience. Paste, well 
worked up from soft white bread, is an excellent lure 
for this somewhat fastidious fish. English amateurs, 
fearing that it is very easily washed off the hooks, are 
in the habit of working up some finely-corded cotton wool 
with it; but we never did this in the Mediterranean, 
where paste forms the principal lure for mullet. The 
manner in which it is made and used in that sea will be 
subsequently dealt with, merely prefacing that one hook 
only is used, at the extremity of a long unleaded line. 

A light strong "paternoster" is extremely effective 
when the mullet are roaming at various depths ; it may 
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be composed of either gut or the new patent gimp, of 
which I have some samples before me, and wliich has 
been highly recommended by authorities who have tried 
it, which I have not. The same baits may here be 
employed as in surface-fishing, the line kept taut, and 
a bite immediately responded to. Some use a float, 
but I prefer trusting to the sense of touch, as I find it 
saves so much time, on account of the rapidity with 
which the depth is constantly changing. As the shades 
of evening are falling on the scene, the fly-fisher may 
lure mullet with a white moth, or an indifferent imit- 
ation thereof, on either of which he would, during the 
day, bestow but a momentary inspection. The shyness 
of the mullet appears hitherto to have discouraged the 
angler from subjecting it to systematic study, instead of, 
as should have been the case, stimulating him to special 
effort and experiment. But the pursuit of this fish is 
perhaps — pace bass and pollack ! — the highest order of 
sea-fishing, and eminently connected with the condition 
of the weather and state of the sea. Calm, fine weather 
are the most favourable conditions for muUet-fishinsr, 
the rougher days being devoted to the capture of such 
more energetic and less delicate fish as bass and conger. 
And now I have treated the mullet as exhaustively as 
lies within my power, though his tastes will doubtless 
occupy our attention once more when we come to 
consider the subject of baits. Grey mullet abound only 
on our south coast — Plymouth, Southampton, Little- 
ham pton, and the mouth of the Stour are good stations 
from July to September. 
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Aliaies — Tbe Ciiiaine — Appearance m\d DiBlrlbntior. — Selsea — 
Tackle for Ssa-fisliing— Sliow Polhck tlie Butt !— Tlie Sand- 
eel ftB Bait — Spinners — Fishing from a Pier. 

This member of a large and powerful family is fouDd 
Bwimming in various localities under a greater variety of 
names perhaps than aay other fish, as many almost as the 
apple. It was first introduced to me as the whiting-cole ; 
and upon two subsequent occasions I met it under the 
names pollack and whiting-pollack ; while it is known 
in Scotland and the Sister Isle as lythe. Between it 
anil the whiting proper there exists even greater simi- 
larity on the table than in the sea, subject of course to 
proper cooking; for, if the Italians are completely ignor- 
ant of dressing any fish whatever, at least one half of 
our own table-fish receive but scant justice at tbe hands 
of the average domestic cook. The difference between 
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fish pi'operly and indifTerently cooked is indeed no less 
than that which exists between a curry made by a native 
for his own consumption, and the same dish compounded 
for his master ; the one representing a dish in which 
none of the well-proportioned spices predominates, the 
other redolent chiefly of turmeric with a suspicion of 
red pepper. 

The pollack differs from the whiting in the extremely 
dark colour of the back and the less silvery whiteness 
of the sides and belly, while the body is rather elongated 
Smd the tail slightly forked. Moreover the lower jaw 
protrudes beyond the upper. This fish is largely distri- 
buted around our coasts, frequenting the neighbourhood 
of rocks, for the deep recesses of which it will imme- 
diately make on being hooked. If he has plenty of time 
at his disposal, the intending pollack- fisher should at 
once start for the rocky coasts of Devon and Cornwall, 
or, better still, the Channel Islands or the west coast 
of Scotland. But there are plenty of small pollack, 
averaging 3 lbs. and 5 lbs., to be had off Dover, East- 
bourne, and Selsea* 

At the last-named place, indeed, the writer and a 
friend never returned from a day's sport with fewer than 
from 70 to 120, while as many more were captured with 
hand-lines within a stone's throw of their own boat, 
live shrimps and prawns being the only effective bait. 
The fish were always to be found in a deep sandy hole 
surrounded by rocks, and the angler who did not 
keep a careful entry of the bearings might, unless aided 
hy chance, just as well have remained athome. 

Q 
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As long as the tide continued rising many of the fish 
would venture ahnost to the surface after a bare hook, 
but as soon as the ebb set in, away they went to hide 
amongst the weedy rocks. This is scarcely in accordance 
with their usual habits, which are, however, as I suspect, 
subject to variation, according to the locality they 
inhabit and the food indigenous to it. In this particu- 
lar " swim " we always found single salmon-gut, with two 
or three medium-sized hooks and just sufficient lead to 
carry the whole to the bottom, the most suitable gear ; 
but further out, in that troubled stretch of water that 
separates the two reefs, where the fish attain to a much 
larger size, considerably stronger tackle was necessary. 
Good sport may be had there by trailing with a sand- 
eel or strip of skin, it being a toss up whether each 
" oflfer " comes from a bass or pollack. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that much 
stronger tackle and heavier leads are required for sea 
than for fresh-water fishing. The fish, which are 
more powerful, have greater space and scope for the 
exhibition of their strength, and receive more support 
from such natural conditions as the greater density and 
pressure of salt water, as well as its rapid corrosion of 
tackle, strength of currents, and abundance of sharp 
rocks and loopholes for escape. 

To these important reasons for the necessity of em^ 
ploying only very strong gear (at the risk of becoming 
weaiisome, I repeat Vauban's axiom : " No fortress is 
stronger than its weakest part ! "), there is an extra 
inducement in the matter of poUack-fishing, consisting 
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in the unfortunate proclivity of that fish alluded already 
to, viz., diving down among the rocks as soon as it feels 
the pressure of the hook. For this reason the ordinary 
method of " playing," however natural with a tiger or cat, 
or creditable in a sportsman, must be abandoned in 
favour of holding on — ** Pull devil, pull baker ! " showing 
tbe butt db initio, and winding up slowly yet surely. 

With every yai-d gained on the winch there will be 
a frantic attempt at a headlong rush downwards, which 
means an inevitably severe strain on every part of the 
gear, in spite of which the angler should beware of 
yielding an inch till his struggling captive is near the 
surface, and then only with extreme circumspection. As 
he approaches the boat, his large brilliant eyes will, to 
the reflective angler, miiTor the determination with 
which he has just fought, and perhaps too the trusting 
indifference that sealed his doom. He is indeed easy to 
deceive ; no need for elaborate and expensive flies, when 
a white feather on a tinned hook with a head of 
sealing-wax answers admirably. It is in the evening 
that the pollack come to the surface for a look round, 
after having hidden in the rocks during the day-time, 
waylaying any small creatures that chanced to pass their 
way. Then, too, they seem to go in quest of that 
especial dainty, the sand-eel, of which thousands may 
be seen near the surface when the sand is well covered. 
These active and pugnacious little streaks of silver 
disturb the surface of the water with their quick darting 
movements much after the manner in which an artificial 
fly impinges upon it. 
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The angler, armed with perfectly reliable tackle, must 
unrelentingly and vigorously oppose all downward move- 
ments, especially if there are any rocks in the vicinity. 
As pollack feed, with few exceptions, near the bottom, 
fly-fishing is not a suitable method of capture, but the 
angler has the choice of spinning or trailing and bottom- 
fishing. For the former he can us^ nothing more 
killing than a sand-eel, artificial or natural (the latter 
mounted on two hooks), a Chapman spinner, or one 
of the larger "babies" manufactured by Brook and 
Hearder, of Plymouth. Bottom-fishing is especially 
suitable from a pier or jetty, the most eEFective tackle 
being a strong " paternoster " of twisted gut, baited with 
live shrimps or rag-worms ; or a drift-line, weighted only 
with a dozen shot, and used on that side of the pier 
from which the tide is setting. It should in any caae 
be remembered that this fish rapidly deteriorates if 
exposed to air and sun. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MACKEREL, 

BeAiity of B Mackerel jiist out of Wnler — Tlie Bonito^Cnnni- 

b'llisra cli ft rnc I eristic of the 8torrAt,ridiE — Mackerel and oHier 
Fish off 3t. Helena— Immense Himls of Mackerel— Tenby: a 
Herainisconce — ^The ifcom&irMto Poisonous at certnin SeitBona 
— The Mackerel -fish era of ths Canary laliintta ; a Novel Treat- 
ment of Biiit^FIy-fiBliinK for Mackerel — Spinning : Manage- 
ment of the Bunl — ■' Doga'-leRS " — Sclaen : the Curse of 
Builders I—Bottorn-Gxhiiig : always use Strong Tackle. 

To describe at length this familiar and much-esteemed 
fish would be " tedious as a twice-told tale vexing the 
dull ear of a drowsy man," — no offeuce to the gentle 
reatier, — but, as with fishes in general, to see it at ita 
best., the eye must rest upon it when just removed from 
its own element; then the mackerel is "a thing of 
beauty," though scarcely " a joy for ever," while the 
perpetual increase of its loveliness and its own esemp- 
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tion from decay are at least questionable to the angler 
if not to the poet. 

Its beautiful colouring is indeed second only to that 
of its senior relative, the bonito, a strong and voracious 
inhabitant of the southern seas, that levies heavy toll 
on the smaller members of its own family. And this 
trait of cannibalism seems to characterize the whole 
kin ; for what better bait is there for mackerel than 
a strip of mackerel skin ? Hundreds of mackerel used 
to assemble round my bait, consisting of a piece of red 
rag and a bundle of hooks, when I was fishing from 
the stern of a vessel anchored in the roads off St. 
Helena. Suddenly they would fly for their lives, owing, 
no doubt, to mutual recognition between themselves 
and a prowling bonito. As soon as the coast was 
clear they returned, and I managed to capture many 
bucketfuls — an aorreeable change of diet after three 
and a half months at sea ! Besides great abundance 
of the Scomheridce, the deeper waters around St. 
Helena are teeming with "soldier-fish,** octopods, 
congers, and nearly a hundred other species. They 
afford grand sport with hand-lines» but the great depth 
of water renders the use of a rod impossible. But I 
have left the mackerel long enough. In shape they 
bear some resemblance to a spindle, the second dorsal 
fin being divided into finlets, and the tail keeled, but 
smaller than in the family generally, and consequently 
far less powerful. 

Observers of bird-life are especially accustomed to 
great differences in respect of shape and beauty of 
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plumage between male and female of the same species, 
as, for instance, the peacock and cha6Such, comparison 
being all in favour of the male* With the mackerel, 
however, the opposite holds good ; and the brilliant 
green and blue markings, that run in straight lines along 
the body of the male, become wavy on that of the 
female, and in consequence impart to her much greater 
beauty. The size of the mackerel, ranging from 
fourteen to twenty inches, is, I believe, very uniform, 
whether in our own temperate seas, as far south as 
St. Helena, or as far north as Greenland, off the coast 
of which they are extremely abundant. 

They approach the coast at certain seasons for the 
purpose of spawning, betraying their advent by a pecu- 
liar disturbance at the surface, which leads to their 
detection and subsequent capture in drift-nets. So 
enormous are the takes at times, that cases of emergency 
have been reported at Deal in which the netsmen have 
head to cut away their gear rather than sink their craft 
with the weight. In this limited sense only they are 
migratory, not passing to distant shores, as was at one 
time supposed, but simply leaving the depths for a 
specific purpose, and returning thither — those, at least, 
that have escaped the snares of man and the jaws of 
hake — after it is accomplished. With most people the 
flesh of the mackerel is a favourite article of food ; 
personally, I only care for it when broiled sec^tndum 
artem. My recollection of a properly broiled mackerel 
dates back to the year 1849, at a certain hotel in 
Tenby, since which the rest have been nowhere. Those 
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were the halcyon days of Tenby, with visitors enough to 
render it cheerful, but not vulgar; when people could 
wander about and enjoy the charming primitiveness 
of the place without being tormented at every step 
with indifferent bands and importunate photographers 
— and such sands and such moonlight walks along 
them ! 

It must be borne in mind that albacore, bonito, 
mackerel — in fact, all the Scomheridce — are poisonous at 
some seasons of the year, especially in the region of tbe 
head. Mackerel, being a voracious and gregarious fish, 
rarely exceeding moreover a weight of two pounds, can 
be caught in a variety of ways, with very simple tackle, 
and in any number. The fishermen of one of the 
Canary Islands pass their bait through a process that I 
cannot recommend very cordially to my readers, though 
its success, at least in those waters, is beyond question. 
Having slit open a freshly-killed mackerel, they remove 
the interior and chew it for some time, until it has 
become a pulpy mass, small pieces of which they then 
put on their hooks. This masticating process appears 
to develop a high state of phosphorescence in the raw 
material, besides giving it that pulpy softness which 
forms so important a factor in the success of most baits 
for sea-fish. In every sea the best bait is undoubtedly 
a strip of mackerel-skin cut at an angle of 45° with the 
backbone, thus exhibiting that mixture of blue, green, 
and silver that appears to outweigh all (Tther consider- 
ations and lure them to destruction. 

Auy gaudy fly, therefore — the brighter and more 
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diversified in colouring the better — will prove a killing 
bait for mackerel ; and when they are feeding near the 
surface, the angler may use three, one at the end and 
two ** droppers/' on a cast of salmon gut. With a fairly 
long rod, enough line may be cast and worked from a 
boat without the angler having to stand, which is a 
most uncomfortable position, even when the sea is 
calm. But the angler's many-coloured flies may fail 
to attract. In this case, they are in all probability 
feeding at some distance below the surface, and it 
becomes necessary to substitute some form of spinuing- 
bait, fishing at various depths till he discovers their 
whereabouts. I used at Barmouth to find a small 
Devon bait very eflPective, when sailing very quietly 
through the water. I say advisedly quietly y because a 
rod becomes useless when the boat is moving at any 
pace, not only owing to the excessive strain put upon 
it, but because the baits continually come to the surface, 
and are in consequence no more eflfective than flies. 

Sailing or rowing then slowly, try various depths by 
adjusting the requisite number of sinkers and regulating 
the amount of line out; and instead of keeping a 
straight course, tell your man to describe what, in 
nautical language, is known as " dogs'-legs," that is to 
say, keeping the boat's head turned now shorewards, 
now seawards, by which you will cover more ground 
and search it more effectually. Your bait travels thus 
obliquely through a broad belt instead of an exceed- 
ingly narrow one. In "whifBng" for mackerel, it is 
a good expedient to put out a combination, consisting 
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of two " dropper " flies on a length of gut, which 
terminates in a spinner or a baited hook — and when 
using heavily-leaded hand-lines from the stern of a 
yacht under much canvas, the number of flies may be 
increased to as many as eight. 

Much depends upon the man you employ. I have 
already mentioned the '* experienced " boatman who 
took me out one day — and only one ! — ^last year, when 
the only consideration that prevented me throwing 
him overboard was that he could swim ! The regula- 
tion of foreign affairs scarcely requires more diplomacy 
than the selection of your boatmen ; mix with them 
where they most do congregate, assuage their thirst 
and smoke the pipe of peace — good strong tobacco 
works miracles. Taking them all round, the most 
skilful and obliging fishermen I ever came across ply 
their trade at the primitive south-coast village of 
Selsea, nine miles from Chichester, from which city a 
three-horse omnibus runs twice daily. A few years ago 
it was essentially a fishing-village, since which, however, 
I have heard with regret that the builder has found it 
out, and will doubtless soon convert the gorse and 
fields into hotels, squares, and a promenade. This is 
the second digression in the present chapter, in which 
I have permitted vain regrets to escape me ; but the 
march of civilization is such a mixed good, that even 
the humble angler finds himself at times inclining his 
ear to the despondent growls of the pessimist. Early 
in the season is the best fishing time at Selsea — from 
April to June — during which period there is great 
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profusion of bass, bream, pollack, and mackerel. Later 
in the year one only meets with pollack. Within easy 
sail to the east, and at the mouth of the Arun, stands 
Littlehampton Harbour, a famous haunt of very large 
grey mullet. With both Barnes and Woodland, two 
Selsea fishermen, you may trust yourself anywhere on 
that somewhat dangerous tract of water, which is always 
the site of strong tides and powerful waves. 

When feeding at the bottom, mackerel may be taken 
on a *' paternoster " (and perch-hooks) baited with pieces 
of mackerel, squid, worm, or mussel. Although they 
do not require such strong tackle as most sea-fish, it is 
as well to be on the safe side when bottom-fishing, for 
one never knows what may come to the fore, and 
nothing rufiles the proverbial placidity of an angler's 
bosom more than to lose a heavy fish for want of 
sufficiently strong gear. A friend of mine lost a large 
bass from Hastings Pier not long ago from want of 
attention to this detail, and became half a lunatic in 
consequence for several days afterwards; indeed, had 
he not retained just reason enough to distinguish 
between light tackle and faulty ditto, the blow would 
doubtless have shaken his faith in light tackle at sea. 
But *' a good heart," says Cervantes, " breaks bad luck," 
and my friend's angling instinct proved superior to the 
frowns of fortune. 
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Omitting perhaps that multitudinous fish the herring, 
of which poetic iictioQ has fabricated a number of 
legends more suggestive than accurate — among others 
that Amsterdam was built on herring-bones, and that, 
if all the herrings that approach our coast could be 
piled up, they would suffice to form a wall all round 
this country several feet high and as many thiclt — the 
cod, commercially the most important scion of the 
Gadidce, is also first in importance among our edible 
Bea-fish. In addition to the number of dorsal and 
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other fins characteristic of the family, the cod possesses 
a "barbule" under the chin, and is remarkable for 
the size to ivhich it attains, as well as for its prodigious 
fecundity, nine mUlions of eggs having been counted in 
^ single roe. 

Considerable numbers of large-sized cod, from 30 lbs. 
to 40 lbs., frequent the British coast, but are inferior in 
respect both of aggregate number and individual size, 
as well as of flavour and appearance, to those immense 
shoals that the passage of the warm Qulf Stream arrests 
some distance from the coast of Newfoundland. 
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The organization of the cod enables it to exist in only 
cool waters, indeed a certain amount of cold is essential 
to its development and reproduction. Moving south- 
ward with the cold Labrador current, vast shoals of 
cod find their course intercepted rectangularly by the 
warmer waters of the Gulf Stream, and fall back towards 
the coasts of Newfoundland and Miquelon in sufficient 
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masses to give yearly occupation to thousands of men, 
some of which catch several hundred fish daily. Caught 
at a considerable depth on hand-lines, they are brought 
rapidly to the surface, completely exhausted by the 
sudden diminution of pressure. This accounts for their 
inability to recover themselves and escape when, as 
is sometimes the case, the hook tears away; over- 
board jumps the Newfoundland dog, which constitutes 
a regular part of its master's gear, and recovers the 
insensible fish. The cod are kept in specially-con- 
structed wells or tanks, tied by the tails, for fear they 
should devour one another. Hunger, however, denied 
free play, and unable to give rise to cannibalism, tends 
nevertheless to deterioration of structure and the 
development of parasites. Buckland ^ mentions having 
found some curious worms with star-like heads upon 
the head of a decapitated cod ; and the attacks of these 
parasites doubtless account for the unwholesome flabbi- 
ness of many of the cod seen in our markets. A cod 
killed at once and carefully stowed away, to be eaten at 
furthest the following day, is quite different food. 

I once had the good fortune to supply the table of a 
house at which I was staying with the proceeds of my 
rod on many occasions ; and whenever I failed to go 
out, and the market had to be indented on, the difference 
became a topic of conversation. 

As far as the amateur is concerned, large cod form 
the exception on our coasts rather than the rule ; the 
rod usually taking only codlings, ranging from 2 lbs. to 

* Curiosities of Natv/ral History, vol. i. p. 288. 
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6 lbs. These nevertheless aflFord most excellent sport, 
and eat, if anything, better than their elders, owing to 
their being cooked whole, and the consequent obviating 
of that cutting up that so spoils fish for the table ; for 
which reason too I should always select a small turbot 
in preference to a few pounds of a large one, of which 
all the goodness is perforce left in the fish-kettle. 

When fishing on a sandy bottom in the neighbour- 
hood of a fringe of rocks, it is by no means unusual 
to catch a few codling, but the larger ones must be 
sought fbr amid the dense weed of the rocks. A " pater- 
noster " with large hooks — for the mouth of the cod is 
as large almost as his appetite — covered with good-sized 
pieces of squid, worm, or small oysters (some anglers 
use only the beards), and weighted according to the 
strength of the tide, is the best tackle for this work* 
When over an irregular bed of rocks great caution 
should be observed in lowering the line, lest either 
lead or hooks should get " hung up " ; as soon as 
the release of the strain on the rod-top denotes that 
the lead rests on the bottom, the angler should reel 
in a couple of feet. The best shape for the sinker is 
that of a pear, as being both less liable to get caught 
in the rocks and easier to extricate in the sad event. 
The " paternoster " should be provided with at least four 
brass swivels, one where it is attached to the main line 
and one at each hook, owing to the inevitable proximity 
of congers in the localities most afifected by cod. The 
extraordinary gyrations of the conger, as well as the 
awkward yet ingenious (if instinct can be termed 
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ipgeniou^) habit he ha3 of coiling his tail either round 
a rock or sunken pile, or else to " hold "' a great quantity 
of water, and thus ofifer great. resistance,.rftnder him a. 
njost insufferable nuisance on a rod, as also the dog-fisb, 
which is less objectionable^ however, than the huge eel. 
As both are provided with sharp teeth, and, what is more, 
thoroughly acquainted with the most instantaneous and 
effective method of availing themselves thereof, gimp is 
the best material for the " paternoster." As some sort of 
protection against these marauders, a couple of hand- 
lines can be laid out, one on each side of the boat, for 
the man to attend to ; the angler's attention must be 
monopolized by his rod. The most productive month 
for this in-shore cod-fishing is October, which is also 
the first in which they approach the coast in pursuit of 
the sprats, one of which forms a good bait after the 
backbone has been removed. November and December 
are also good months for the cod, but quite unsuitable 
for boat-fishing, save for the veriest enthusiast ; though, 
as we approach Christmas, the fogs so. trying in the 
first of these months generally give place to a dry cold, 
which is very invigorating. It is cold combined with 
damp which is so trying to everybody and everything. 
There is also some good cod-fishing during the late 
SjUtumn from Deal Pier, the favourite bait being sprats 
or lugworm, and the best tackle, as usual, the " pater- 
noster." Pieces of squid and herring form at times a 
deadly variation in the baits, the oleaginous nature of 
the latter being especially attractive — the fish being first 
slit open and then carefully boned and cut diagonally. 
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This smaller member of the Gadidte, upon which we 
are iudeed almost as dependent as on the cod, is largely 
distributed about certain portions of the British coast, 
notably its southern and western shores, and varies ia 
weight bom 1 lb. to 3 lbs., the former weight being, 
however, the average. Fresh out of water it is a 
beautiful fish, but exposure is rapidly fatal to its 
beauty, and, as seen in our fishmoagers' shops with its 
tail in its mouth — "graced in the disgrace of death" — 
is a decidedly unlovely object. Unlike other members 
of the family, it has no barbule on the lower jaw. Its 
shape is also peculiar, the curves being so disposed as 
to bring its greatest depth opposite the first dorsal fin. 
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Both jaws are well supplied with numerous sharp 
teeth, the upper protruding somewhat over the lower. 
This voracious cousin of the cod being gregarious, 
the angler, once over the proper spot, may rely upon 
good sport in point of numbers, with a member here 
and there of good size and of decidedly sportive tend- 
encies. He must not, however, hug the shore, or trust 
to any boatman he may come across, for he is then as 
likely as not to fall foul of the bib-pout, or whiting- 
pout, as it is variously called, inferior in every respect 
to the true whiting, save in point of numbers. 

The name pout originated, I presume, in the loose 
membrane found about the head, which it is capable 
of inflating at pleasure for some reason best known to 
itself — anger, pain, or the reverse. At the origin of the 
pectoral fin we observe the same dark spot as charac- 
terizes the whiting and other members of the tribe ; 
aud, although anglers for the most part despise the 
fish, the rod has a busy time of it when once among 
them. Buckland's friend Crusoe mentions having 
taken a hundred dozen of them in Portsmouth harbour 
in '* three bits of tide " ; and one day when I was fishing 
with my son in a place where rocks, and patches of sand 
alternated, we took 150 pout, and a fair sprinkling of 
codlings, soles, and plaice, so that the bait became 
exhausted at least an hour before high-water. 

For whiting-fishing depth of water is essential, and as 
this involves rather a heavy sinker, the angler will find 
the Patent Gimp, No. 000, come in very handy, the more 
so as dog-fish and conger are quite as likely as not to 
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turn up when least wanted. Discretion being the better 
part of valour, some limitation must always be put upon 
the necessity of using light tackle when fishing any 
distance from the coast. I have read somewhere of 
whiting being taken, not only in mid-water, but on 
spinners at the surface; but this must be considered 
the exception rather than the rule. For whiting then 
you cannot do better than use a gimp "paternoster," 
with three No. 10 hooks of the Pennell-Limerick bend ; 
and as whiting bite freely and approve, it would seem, 
of food in variety, the angler can generally supply a good 
hill of fare. They have a special liking for lugworms, 
though when these are out of the angler's reach (i, e. 
during the neap-tides at certain stations), a garden lob 
is by no means a bad substitute, as whiting have no 
especial weakness for live food ; otherwise the lob, which 
soon dies in salt water, would be of little use. Mussels, 
herring, cuttle-fish, razor-fish (known at Tenby as 
*'A-fish") are also killing; but artificial baits cannot 
be recommended. The whiting taken round our piers 
usually run small. 

When the angler has enjoyed a good day's whiting - 
fishing, he should never omit taking very accurate 
bearings before he weighs anchor. I know, indeed, of 
no fish that remains for so long a time on precisely the 
same spot, save, perhaps, the much-abused pout. Good 
whiting-fishing is fatiguing work ; the combined efforts 
necessary to keeping the line taut and the lead just 
clear of the rocks ; the continual movement of the boat, 
striking every minute and generally hauling one or two 
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fish through sixty feet of water — the tyro who has 
enjoyed his first day's whiting-fishing is likely to be less 
pleased with the recollections thereof when he is called 
the following morning. 

Those who care about hand-line fishing can catch 
grand fish about ten miles from the coast, using heavy 
sinkers and chop-stick tackle, and baiting with half a 
pilchard or a large piece of squid or herring. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HAKE {Merlumcs mdgaris). 

A Formidable Marauder and his Appearance — The " West- 
Country Parson" — Hi:ge Hake in ilie North Sea: Profusion 
of other Fish found in its Waters — A Worthy Channel for 
Charity — The Pilchard and Herring — Rarity of the Former of 
Late Years — Possible Causes — Patent Gimp — A Bad Example. 

Ix essaying to catch this fish with the rod, the angler 
must be armed with very strong tackle on account of 
the number and sharpness of its teeth, and its strength 
and the size to which it attains, a yard in length and a 
weight of 20 lbs. being not uncommon. It is the 
ugliest specimen of the Gadidas, and perhaps the most 
voracious, feeding sumptuously on herrings and pilchards 
as long as they are in season, when it turns its atten- 
tion to such regular residents as mackerel and sprats. 
Elongated in form, with straight back and a flattened 
head, and a capacious mouth provided with long sharp 
teeth, it looks formidable even when lying helpless on 
the fishmonger's slab, conveying an idea of its appear- 
ance when pursuing the pilchards. The first dorsal fin 
is small and triangular, the second very long and rather 
spinous, reaching nearly to the tail, that on the under 
surface of the body being about the same length but 
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not as deep, while its greatest depth of body is just 
behind the gill-covers, from which point it gradually 
tapers towards the caudal extremity. What there is 
in the general colouring and aspect of this fish to give 
it a reverend appearance I cannot say, and am there- 
fore equally at a loss to account for the title " West- 
Country Parson," by which it is known in the Sussex 
markets. The colour of the skin is mottled grey, and 
the flesh, though somewhat coarse, is more in favour 
now than formerly among a class of the community who 
from their origin, habits, and training have acquired 
a sensitive palate. In that wonderful rendezvous for 
all the most important commercial fish, the North Sea, 
I am told that hake are caught weighing 80 lbs., their 
growth being especially aided in all probability by 
abundance of food and favourable breeding-grounds. 
The cause alleged by some is its Shallowness — which 
may give the fish more light, though certainly not more 
warmth — a statement that appears to me at direct vari- 
ance witli all existing theory and fact. I have read of 
a 7^ lb. pair of soles taken in the North Sea, which, 
with its shoals of herring, its cod-grounds, and its turbot 
banks, is certainly the most profitable water around our 
coasts. Be this as it may, the hardships endured by 
our North Sea fishermen are very terrible, and there 
can be no more deserving channel for our charity than 
this one, since, while the fishermen undergo all the 
danger, the full benefit is reaped by " land-lubbers." 

Our chief source of supply is the south-west coast, 
whither the hake annually betake themselves in pursuit 
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of the spawning pilchards, a fish for which they have a 
special penchant y though not at all averse to herring. 
This is not the only point of resemblance that exists 
between herrings and pilchards, the lines on the latter 
being thicker and prettier, rendering it the more elegant 
of the two. It is fortunate for the hake that his menu 
is of a varied nature, as of late years there has been 
considerable scarcity of pilchards, entailing enormous 
losses on the participators in that industry. The many 
conjectures that have of late appeared in various papers 
to account for this disappearance appear to me sadly 
wide of the mark; it seems at least highly probable 
that the pilchards, preferring a warm sea, have of late 
years become thoroughly disgusted with our wretched 
summers, and have been constrained to migrate to some 
warmer climate, possibly by way of the Straits of 
Gibraltar — summers consisting, as a wag recently had it, 
of three fine days and a thunderstorm, may become 
wearisome even to pilchards ! So that continued suc- 
cession of chilly nor'-easters is responsible for much that 
is ascribed to the disturbance caused by traffic. A 
considerable quantity of pilchard entrails and refuse 
used formerly to ground-bait the many bays and inlets 
of Cornwall, besides several tons being employed as 
manure by the local farmers, who now have to import 
other kinds from a distance and at considerable 
expense. 

The hake, however, appear to have survived the non- 
arrival of these oleaginous and delicate little fish, having 
wisely educated their palate to the taste of other equally 
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numerous and less migratory species that frequent the 
same coast. 

The formidable dental armament renders the use of 
the Patent Gimp, No. 1 or 2 (or, for that matter, any 
other stout gimp), absolutely essential, as these exceed- 
ingly voracious feeders are not easily frightened by a 
somewhat thick line. The hook should also be large 
(about an inch and a half in the shank), and covered 
with a liberal supply of bait, a whole pilchard or small 
herring not being too much, especially where the fish 
run large. The turned-down-eyed Pennell-Limerick 
hook is the best, the gimp being passed through the 
eye of the hook and bound firmly to the shank with 
fine wire. 

The reel should be at least 4|-inch, and should bold 
100 yards of strong plaited flax line, and it is advisable 
that the " paternoster '' should be armed with the usual 
number of three hooks, as these depredators feed at 
various depths. The best time for this fishing is when 
the tide suits for very early morning and late evening 
fishing; and at nights the bake, a gay and dissipated 
marauder, is still more active — no reason, however, why 
the angler should follow a bad example and remain out 
as well. 
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THE HADDOCK. 



An TUustrioiie House — Unrepreeented in the Mediterranean— A 
Dublin Haddock — Description of the Fish : a Plausible Legend 
— Economic Importance — Large Specimens — Baits — Probable 
Function of the Barbule in Fish— Tricks of the Trade. 

"Haddock and whitin", ail alive, 0!" -was formerly 
the familiar cry at the seaside, now superseded by 
others which, if more expressive, are less euphonious, 
the human voice having, in this case at least, lost in 
sweetness what it has gained in power. 

This fish belongs to the mighty family of the cod 
and whiting, the great Gadidce, on which the present 
chapter must conclude my remarks. It is a family of 
more commercial value than any other; powerfully 
represented in all the northern seas of Europe, but, 
owing to the peculiar organization to which I have 
already alluded, singularly wanting in warmer latitudes. 
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Thus while in the Baltic my rod has accounted for 
many Borsch — a species of haddock, though superior 
in flavour — in the Mediterranean I utterly failed to 
discover a single member of the genus, either while 
fishing, or in the markets, or in the famous aquarium 
at Naples. 

Of a gregarious nature, the haddock is found on 
many parts of our coasts, differing however in flavour 
with every locality. Those caught in Dublin Bay, for 
instance, have acquired a well-deserved reputation. 
When I visited that charming city many years ago, I 
enjoyed one every morning for breakfast, and have not 
since tasted the like. My sighs for Tenby mackerel 
and Dublin haddocks, cooked secundum artem, may 
appear somewhat wearisome to the most indulgent of 
readers, not to say a trifle savouring of gastronomic 
weakness; but in fighting the old sea-battles over 
again, my mind's mouth will occasionally follow its eye, 
and I cannot help it. Bad weather prevented me 
cultivating the acquaintance of the Dublin haddocks 
with rod and line ; had it been otherwise, I might 
possibly have appreciated their flavour less, owing to 
that peculiar idiosyncrasy in my composition to which 
I have already confessed. 

The haddock is distinguished by the barbule near 
the apex of the lower jaw, as also by its three dorsal 
and two ventral fins, darkish-coloured back, and silvery 
belly. There are likewise two dark spots near the 
pectoral fins, connected with which there still exists 
on some coasts the belief that it was from this fish 
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that St. Peter took the tribute-money, the spots being 
the hereditary marks of his finger and thumb. 

I first came across the legend in a book on Natural 
History which I much regret having lost; how and 
when it originated, and through how many centuries it 
has filtered down, I am unable to say. Some one, it 
may be, travelling in the historic land of Canaan, saw 
fish taken fi:om the Lake of Gennesaret bearing these 
marks as well as some other resemblance to our own 
haddock, and perhaps sincerely confused the salt and 
fresh- water species. In the Mediterranean the same 
legend is connected with the dory, which bears an 
Italian name in allusion to the functions of St. Peter; 
the haddock proper exists, to the best of my belief, 
neither in the Baltic nor in the Mediterranean. 

Apart from the preference for cold water evinced by 
every member of the family to which it belongs, the 
subdued colouring of the haddock points to latitudes 
in which the sun, capricious in the frequency of its 
appearance, is but moderate in its efiects. From an 
economic standpoint, it ranks perhaps next to the 
herring and cod, being dried and smoked, more espe- 
cially north of the Border, in vast quantities. 

Those seen in our markets average 2 lbs., although 
there is a 16 lb. fish on record as having fallen to a rod, 
affording doubtless no little sport ; and a yet larger one, 
caught by Captain Nelson (U.S.A.), which weighed 
23 lbs. The gipsy-like wanderings of this fish render 
its capture with rod and line very uncertain, depending 
on the angler's luck in discovering their whereabouts. 
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If SO fortunate, be may rely on having exciting sport, 
for they bite freely and die game. 

The usual choice of mussel, lugworm, squid, and 
slices of mackerel or herring are all suitable for had- 
dock-fishing ; and perhaps the most killing bait, though 
by no means the easiest to procure, is the living 
sand-eel. 

The especial point of resemblance between the had- 
dock and the cod, besides a similarity in general con- 
figuration and in the number and distribution of the 
fins, is the beard, the object of which, unless it acts as 
a feeler, is not quite apparent. The probable correct- 
ness of the last supposition may be gathered from the 
extreme sensitiveness of the barbule — an apparentlj^ 
dead cod or haddock often kicking violently if this 
appendage be disturbed. Such barbules are very 
common in fresh-water fish, the barbel having no less 
than three ; and still further developed in the denizens 
of warmer seas. If we deduct the months of March 
and April, the haddock may be designated an all-the- 
year-round fish. 

Finnan haddocks are highly appreciated by all sorts 
and conditions of men, but it must not be supposed 
that all sold as such are the genuine article ; this, 
however, as my fishmonger says, does not signify, 
people being hopelessly deficient in the matter of 
distinguishing the real article from the make-belief, an 
ignorance which is bliss to others than the consumer — 
call it but by the name, and it will taste as sweet 1 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SALMON-TROUT {Solmo trutto). 

A New Departure for Sea-anglers — Resemblance to Salmon : 
Points of Dissimilarity — Varieties — Peculiarities of the "Ana- 
dromons" Species: Conjectures — Modus operandi : Spinners 
— Playing and Gaffing — Depth — Flies for Salmon-trout — Good 
Fishing-stations. 

Apart from the estimation in which this fish is held 
when it appears on the table — such considerations 
(Tenby and Dublin !) being beneath the dignity of every 
true sportsman — it is strange, considering its habits, 
that the attention of the aea-angler has not been more 
en^ossed by this and other anadromous species ; for, 
preparatoiy to ascending some of our rivers for the 
purpose of spawning, it will rise readily to the fly, and 
will manifest a similar greediness with the spinner, 
whatever those learned in the lore of " season " may 
have to say to the contrary. It is moreover lively and 
in good condition, and more than a match, size and weight 
and fighting qualities considered, for any other denizen 
of the deep. There is a prevalent idea among fly-fishers 
that this fish gives sport only when it has got into fresh 
water; the writer advisedly refrains from quoting even 
a few of the many examples that the fishing papers 
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have from time to time contained to disprove so wild a 
statement, because, once over the bar, the fish has swum 
beyond the precincts of the present work. 

The sea-trout bears considerably stronger resem- 
blance to the salmon than to the trout, and is known, 
perhaps more generally, as the salmon-trout ; it will 
suffice if we note such items as colour, X-shaped spots 
of a dusky hue on the body and gill-covers, shape and 
number of the fins, squareness of the slightly-dished tail, 
and the pink tint of the flesh, due in all probability to 
the similarity in diet of both fish during their sojourn in 
the sea. 

The difierences are less easily enumerated, though 
equally apparent; the sea-trout is deeper in proportion 
to its length ; there are also slight differences in the 
shape of the gill-covers and jaws, as well as in the dis- 
tribution of the aforesaid markings ; besides which, it 
never attains to anything like the individual size and 
weight of the salmon. 

The object of their migration appears to be identical 
with that of the larger fish, and they collect in like 
manner at the mouths of certain rivers, awaiting only a 
favourable opportunity to run up and deposit their eggs 
on the gravelly shallows. Another variety, called by us 
the bull-trout, and known in Wales as the setoin, is as 
closely allied to the salmon, being also migratory. It 
attains, moreover, to a greater size than the sea-trout, 
and is, to my t.aste,the most delicate eating of the three. 
It agrees more with the salmon in the disposition of its 
teeth along the central line of the mouth, but its tail- 
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fin is convex instead of slightly the reverse, and it ia 
altogether less elegant. 

These anadromous fish present us with a series of 
very remarkable phenomena. The sea is without doubt 
their natural element, since they grow in it so much more 
rapidly ; the scarcity with which trawlers come across 
them, except at spawning-time, would point to a habitat 
far out at sea, and yet they must needs spawn in fresh- 
water and often at a considerable distance from the 
sea. Are they distinct varieties, or comparatively recent 
developments of the same original ? And does their 
ascending rivers for purposes of spawning betoken 
actual necessity for fresh water and objection to salt ; 
oris it not rather in quest of sheltered shallows, where 
their instinct tells them that their helpless offspring 
will, for a short and critical period, be safe from storms, 
tides, and voracious sea-birds ? 

The precise, or, for the matter of that, approximate, 
nature of their food at sea (for they appear to feed very 
little during the all-important process of depositing their 
spawn) is also a matter of conjecture ; that it probably 
consists of live fry may be inferred from the greedy way 
in which they will seize either fly or spinner, as well as 
from the excellence of the live sand-eel as a bait for 
estuary fishing. The contents of a sea-trout's stomach 
present a conglomeration much altered by the process 
of digestion, which appears to be rapid. 

The considerations which recommend the sea-trout as 
desirable booty to the fly-fisherman are, besides the ex- 
cellent sport which the fish gives when hooked and the 
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numbers in which it collects in many estuaries, princi- 
pally such negative ones as may be inferred from the 
expense and vexation attending trout-fishing in most of 
our rivers and lakes. A good boat is extremely desirable, 
for the tides run up some estuaries with amazing velo- 
city, a very large extent of sand being often covered in 
a few moments. Keeping well outside the bar, the 
angler should trail at the end of twenty yards of line, 
or even more if the fish are shy, any bright artificial 
bait, any particular resemblance to known living 
creatures, being apparently superfluous. 

These articles spin and glisten and are apparently 
gifted with the power of escape : the trout is piqued, 
snaps, and reflects not, until the hooks are in him. 
Any one at all acquainted with the sad immorality of 
fish will know that the trout is the most immoral 
of all. But the process of reflection does not occupy 
very long with these individuals ; and the angler must 
be prepared for a rush, beside which that of a pollack 
of the same size is a mere crawl. 

Keeping in view the fact that these frantic efforts are 
the result of fright, the cautious angler knows how to 
let his fish run out to a certain point, when, suddenly 
raising the point of his rod, he brings pressure to bear 
and winds up. Out goes the line again, and the same 
compliments are exchanged, the number of these runs 
depending on the angler's skill, and still more on the size 
and condition of the prisoner. It should not be netted 
or gafifed till it is alongside the boat thoroughly tired 
out, then only is it legitimate booty ; this may resemble 
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the conduct of a cat with its mouse, but it ranks high 
in the ethics of fly-fishing. The depth at which the 
spinner (or spinning-fly, which is a very deadly lure 
for this fish) should work depends largely on the 
weather and general state of the atmosphere and water. 
A fresh breeze will, as divers have remarked, create a 
disturbance among the marine life below, even where 
the water remains perpetually calm ; myriads of tiny 
creatures are set in motion, and these are the main 
objects of the trout's pursuit. 

On calm evenings the sand-eels come to the top, 
where also the trout are to be found on the feed. A 
little variation in the number of sinkers used, aided by 
a little judgment and observation on the part of the 
angler, will generally determine the exact position of the 
fish, which are at no time very hard to find, least of all 
when hungry. 

So many exhaustive treatises are there in the English 
language dealing with the use of the artificial fly, that it 
would be superfluous to give details in a book devoted 
to sea-angling. It will therefore suffice to remark that 
sea-trout are less discriminating than those in lake or 
river, and the selection of any particular fly becomes 
less important — they evince a general preference for the 
gaudier types, and the "Alexandra," with plenty of 
bright hackle, is deadly. 

If I were not afraid of wearying the reader with end- 
less speculations, I might here revert to the open 
question connected with sea-fish and their fondness for 
artificial flies ; but being a timid creature^ imbued more- 
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over with great respect for my readers and a strong 
desire that they shall read the rest of my book, I 
refrain. For those with unlimited supplies of time and 
money at their disposal, I would recommend Norway 
and Sweden or the Scotch coasts for sea-trout, and 
indeed for all other sea-fishing; they are, however, 
tolerably abundant in the lower reaches of the Stour, 
and in most of the Devon rivers, as well as at Boulogne. 



CHAPTER Sir. 

THE SEA-BREAM. 

ReTnarks on the Distinction between Sea and Biver Brenm — 
Behaviour of the Fish wlien hooked — Confused Nomenclature 
and Classification : the Gilthead— A Doubtful Rumour — 
Colour-changes — Leghorn Bream : the Romance qf Hiatory — 
Notable Bream Grounds — Tackle and Baits : Depth. 

As my remarks are addressed in great part to niy 
fellow-anglers in fresh water — having greater hope of 
winning them over to the rites of our craft than those 
whose hand knows not the rod — I shall devote a few 
words at the outset of this chapter to the main 
differences between the sea-bream and hia fluvial 
namesake. They resemble each other in the matter of 
compressed configuration and arched back and belly, 
and here the resemblance ends — physically, in the 
absence of spines in the river-bream, and of sliminess 
in the sea variety ; metaphysically, in a variety of 
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habits and tastes. Tlie sea-bream is neither slimy nor 
particularly shy, both qualities being wanting in rock 
fish, for the sea-bream afiects a rocky habitat as per- 
sistently as the other haunts the mud. Again, the 
fresh- water bream is very gregarious ; a properly-baited 
swim may yield a successful angler a hundredweight 
before breakfast. This gregariousness is very limited 
in the sea-bream ; at most it only moves about in 
small companies, and is indeed often found indepen- 
dent and solitary. The young bream, known as chad, 
differ from their elders in extreme gregariousness, as 
indeed in appearance, habitat, and food. 

The sea-bream is a free-biting and powerful fish ; 
the finer specimens are rarely met with within ten 
miles of the coast, but during the early summer they 
are fairly abundant on our shores weighing a pound 
or two. I have caught them now and then later 
in the season, cropping up among the pollack, when 
the latter have been biting freely at prawns and shrimps. 
The advent of an interloper would then manifest itself 
by the heavy strain on the line and the frantic rushes 
horizontally in every direction, and not merely down- 
wards, as with the scared pollack. 

There apparently exists some confusion in the 
nomenclature and classification of these Sparidce, of 
which family many members have occasionally found 
their way to British waters, and three or four are per- 
manent residents. In the Mediterranean there are many 
more varieties, some of which attain to a considerable 
size ; the most common is the Orata or Gilthead, a name 
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frequently, though erroneously, applied to one of our 
own species. The true Gilthead, so named from the 
golden crescent-shaped mark between the eyes, is not 
nearly so deep in the body as our species, has finer 
scales, and a head less like that of a bull-dog. The 
points of resemblance are equally numerous ; the single 
dorsal fin armed with long spines, the powerful concave 
tail, and the same means to an end in the arrangement 
of the teeth, the anterior ones for holding their prey 
and the posterior for triturating it. There is a current 
report that the bream-fishermen on some coasts of the 
Mediterranean are guided to the whereabouts of the fish 
by the noise at the bottom of the sea occasioned by 
the action of their jaws on the shell-fish that form 
their food ; this, however, is but a report, and one feels 
relieved at never having met the originator of it ! I 
have already had occasion to mention the change per- 
ceptible in the colouration of the dying surmullet; 
there is an analogous change in the black sea-bream 
(or "old wife") of our coasts, which loses all its 
brilliancy after having accomplished the purpose of 
spawning. 

Bream (Sparlotti) are abundant off Leghorn, and 
afford exceptional sport out at the Miloria, a curious old 
archway about ten miles from the coast, the triumphal 
monument of some naval fight between, I believe, the 
Livoumese and the Fisans ; now, alas, the romance is 
dead, and one drops the succulent shrimp overboard 
and brings up the silvery, struggling bream ! Any 
rocky neighbourhood a few miles from the coast will 
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afford bream-fishing. Brighton is considered good ; 
and I remember reading in one of the sporting papers 
an account written by " Wildfowler " of a famous 
bream-fishing expedition at Dalkey on the Irish coast. 
One of the Cape de Verd Islands, St. Nicholas, is 
especially noted for the size and variety of the bream 
that frequent its coasts. 

With a strong rod and a " paternoster " of twisted gut 
or patent gimp, one can use a weight of one pound, and 
this admits of fishing in a dozen fathoms of water, 
where there are often very fine bream. One hook 
should be on the rocks, and the others eighteen inches 
apart, commencing a foot above the bottom one. Some- 
times the bream are feeding nearer mid-water, which 
must be tried after the baits have been a reasonable 
time near the bottom without result. They will take a 
variety of baits, including pieces of herring, live shrimp, 
sand-worm, mussel, limpet, and, often best of all, the 
interior economy of a pilchard. 







CHAPTER XIII. 

THE QURNAHD. 
An Ill-favoured Pish — Nature's ComperBition ; BfEects of Climafe 
— Fefcturea — Origin of the Nnme — A Plethora of Gurnards at 
HastiugB — Tackle and Boita — Lazinesa of Oumaid — Spinuiug. 
This unhappy and clumsy-looking fish, more cotn- 
mouly known as "gurnet," is familiar to all as it 
lies on the fishmonger's slab, its large round fins 
distended, to give it a more life-like appearance. The 
excessive breadth of the head in proportion to the rest 
of the body gives it a morose and forhiddii^ aspect; 
the pectoral fins are very lai^e, and in shape resemble 
a fan, and the first dorsal fin is very spinous. The 
bead, ugly already on account of its size, is extremely 
naked-looking, and gives one the idea that the bones 
had been put together anyhow, so angular is the whole. 
Some compensatiun for the excessive ugUness of the 
creature's configuration has Nature furnished in the 
beauty of its colour : those in our waters being known 
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as red, sapphirine, and grey gurnets, while those in the 
Mediterranean and other warm seas are still more 
brilliant, though their flesh is inferior, less pronounced 
and agreeable. Heat tends to the development of 
external, and cold to that of internal excellence — a law 
well known to those who have lived upon fish, flesh, 
and fowl in tropical lands. 

The body of the gurnet is cylindrical, varying from 
fifteen inches to a couple of feet, according to the 
species, and tapering rapidly to a fine extremity, upon 
which is set a large square tail ; nor is its physiognomy 
improved by those scraggy feelers that depend from 
the head, and on which it will crawl among the rocks 
like a great spider. It is, as I said at the outset, an 
unhappy-looking fish, giving one the idea that it may 
be the sojourn of the souls of cantankerous and grumb- 
ling mortals that have entered that old weather-beaten, 
wrinkled head on the way to the true Nirvana of final 
deliverance 1 The appearance of the gurnard has 
always filled me with indescribable horror, else I might 
not have devoted so much space to the description of 
so familiar a fish. Its name is, as we have already 
seen, derived from the French goumeau, significant of 
the noise it emits, a kind of grunt, on being removed 
from its native element, a decidedly more musical 
utterance than the " bark " of the conger under the 
same circumstances. These fish feed at the bottom ; 
but if the angler starts with the intention of catching 
them exclusive of other species, he will very probably 
meet with disappointment. Something may, however. 
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be done, can he but " pump " the wary old " salt " as to 
their present whereabouts, for they are fond of shifting. 
Some years ago a fisherman of Hastings, whose boat had 
drifted with th6 tide about twenty miles south-east of 
the Old Town, suddenly started hauling up gurnards, 
and for some days the market was full of them, as he 
could not enjoy a monopoly, until the supply ceased as 
suddenly as it had started. Great care should be exer- 
cised in removing this fish from the hook, as his spines 
are many, and his teeth make up for any individual 
smallness by their number and sharpness. If the angler 
be really bent on catching gurnard only, two hooks will 
suffice for his "paternoster," one on the bottom and 
another six inches above it, as the fish crawls about on 
his rays, and rarely feeds far from the bottom. Pieces 
of sand-eel, sand-worms, mussels, silvery slices of filleted 
herring, are all good baits ; and gurnard are not seldom 
taken when spinning for pollack, as both fish feed near 
the rocks at the bottom. Indeed, why more gurnards 
are not taken by this means I know not, unless it be 
that the pollack baits move too quickly for them. 
Gurnards are fish of very slow and deliberate movements, 
and cannot or will not exert themselves to pursue any 
rapid spinner; otherwise they have all the love of show 
and glitter so common to vertebrates in th6 deep blue 
sea, as elsewhere; and a small spoon or "Cleopatra," 
trailed slowly along the rocks, would, I should think, 
prove very deadly, though I have never thought it 
worth while losing valuable gear in the weed for the 
possibility of a few gurnard. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HERRING. 

An Importftut Commercial Fish : Amsterdam, GrimBby. Bergen, 
the Hatiseatic Lesgue, etc. — Legislation— Characteristica of 
the Gltipeiike: their Natural Enemies and Prodigioua Fe- 
curdity— White Fliea and Light Tackle. 

Although the herring does not occupy a very promi- 
nent place in the amateur's list, it would be heresy 
to omit all mention of the most important among 
commercial fish. Abundant in our own Channel and 
in the Baltic, and teeming in the North Sea, from 
which the fishing-fleets of half a dozen nations dmw 
several thousand millions of herrings every year, this 
valuable fish is very widely distributed, and not, as was 
formerly supposed, a migratory fish, descending only 
from distant northern latitudes for the purpose of 
spawning. 

I have already referred to the saying that " Amster- 
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dam was built on herring-bones," a saying that would 
apply with almost equal force to our own Grimsby, aud 
is still more applicable to Bergen in Norway, while the 
herring formed an important article in the trading of 
the once-powerful Hanseatic League ; and its import- 
ance in Euglish commerce throughout the Middle Ages 
and subsequent period may be inferred from its being 
about the only fish, with the exception of the salmon, 
that has ever been made the subject of Royal Orders 
in Couucil and, more recently, of Parliamentary legis- 
lation. 

The importance of the herring is characteristic of the 
Clupeidce, of which it is a member ; a family that, 
besides the substantial herring, includes the savoury 
sardine, the tasty pilchard, and the delicate whitebait. 
This family is characterized by a solitary dorsal fin, 
wide gill-openings, numerous small sharp teeth distri- 
buted over the palate, mouth, and tongue, large air- 
bladder, and prodigious fecundity. 

The last quality has indeed to counterbalance the 
raids of numerous enemies — men, hake, and gulls ; but 
even comparatively few survivors of the 60,000 eggs 
sometimes counted in a single roe have sufficed to 
maintain in British seas alone an annual yield of two 
thousand millions of fish. 

If once able to get among the herring, the amateur 
may enjoy good sport with anything in the shape of a 
fly, dressed with plenty of white, which the simple tastes 
of this fish apparently esteems more highly than profuse 
colouring. A white spinning-fly, worked at different 
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depths below the surface (generally from a foot to a 
couple of fathoms), with the boat working slowly to and 
fro across the tide, would be the best modus operandi, 
and numbers certainly make up for individual weight. 
Delicate handling, too, and light tackle (for a trout rod 
will answer excellently for this fishing) form a not 
unpleasing variety after the heavy gear and vigorous 
efforts necessary for the capture of bass or cod. 
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An Old-fashioned Prescription. 

IX. Halibut : A Mighty Flat-fish—*' Heads, I win ; Tails, 
you lose I " 
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We have now to consider a family of fishes peculiar 
alike in habits and structure, with sorae of which the 
angler frequently meets, others being all but unknown 
to the rod on account of the deep waters they inhabit 
and their preference for feeding at night. These " flat- 
fish'* appear to all intents and purposes to have originally 
undergone, and subsequently transmitted, some kind of 
compression and general disfigurement. The backs and 
bellies of the "round" fish scarcely exist, properly 
speaking, in this genus, giving place to a thin edge 
fringed with transparent fins. I have already alluded 
to the peculiar position of their eyes, and how they 
come to be both on the upper brown surface, an 
idiosyncrasy favoured by the unsyrametrical condition 
of the bones of the head. A similar irregularity is 
observable about the mouth, which looks as if it has 
been perpetually used on one side more than the other ; 
an appearance imparted in all probability by the pro- 
cess of sucking in the soft materials upon which these 
fish live. The movements of these flat-fish in our 
aquariums, the graceful undulatory motion attained by 
the scarcely-perceptible aid of the fins, generally attract 
a good deal of attention ; they take, it will be noticed, 
a slightly oblique course, moving with considerably 
less rapidity than most other species. Their safety, 
however, which would be so dubious if dependent 
on their speed, is ensured by the ease with which they 
can hide in the sand, such concealment being favoured 
by their shape and the colour of the back. The pro- 
cess of burrowing in the sand tends still further to 
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blind their enemies by diacolouring the surronQding 

water. 

There is a wide range in the quality of their fiesli, 
turbot being facile prineeps, and plaice, the most common 
in the angler's creel, also the most watery and insipid ; 
but it is as well to recollect that a well-cooked plaice 
may taste far better than a bailly-cooked turbot ! 



o 



I. The Plaice. 

Small plaice, generally in company with tiny dabs, 
fall to the lines of those busy small boys who crowd our 
piers and jetties during sunny August; and as such 
"sport," besides keeping them out of mischief, gives 
tbetn much healthy amusement, it is as well to en- 
courage them in it. 

The largei' specimens of this most common of all 
Platessm are, however, only met with at greater depths ; 
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and the angler will have to drop anchor in at least half 
a dozen fathoms of water before he can expect any- 
sport with heavy plaice. 

The plaice may be recognized by the size and 
brightness of the orange-coloured spots that adorn the 
brown side of the fish as well as its fins; looking, 
forsooth, as if it had been splashed accidentally with 
the paint-brush of an aesthetic house-decorator. The 
average weight of the plaice seen in our markets is 
3 lbs. or 4 lbs. ; double this is considered a fine fish, 
and a 10 lb. plaice is a rarity. 

The muddy nature of their habitat and the shape of 
their mouth would point to worms and other easily- 
digested food as their staple article of diet, but biolo- 
gists are of opinion that they also feed largely on small 
crustaceans. The notion that they feed on the spawn of 
larger species I first came across in a small sea-fishing 
treatise that appeared with the dawn of the present 
century. I have already stated that the principal 
objection to the theory is that while most spawn floats 
at the surface, these fish feed at the bottom ; and after 
all, as Smiles says, "Theories are human, facts are 
divine." 

The large numbers of these fish, which are commonly 
taken in the same place, are not so much an argument 
of their gregariousness as of their teeming profusion. 
On the Baltic coast of Germany the water is con- 
siderably clearer than that of our own Channel, and 
one can see the almost innumerable quantities of flat- 
fish disporting themselves over the sand. Some anglers 
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use a "leger or chopstick for these ground-feeding 
species, but the " paternoster " is, I am sure, perfectly 
effective for this as for all other bottom-fishing at sea. 

To those few anglers not familiar with these various 
combinations of line, lead, and hooks, the subjoined 
sketch will give some idea of their comparative merits — 
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I. "PATERNOSTER. 
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H. CHOPSTICK. 



ff, a, brass wire wor!<- a a, single brass wire 



ing on a swivel. 
&, pear-shaped lead. 



(1^ feet). 



III. LEOER. 

a, leger lead, through 
which line passes. 

h, shot, to prevent 
lead slipping down 
the line. 



The one objection to the leger tackle is the tendency 
of the hook below the lead to sink in the ooze and thus 
escape the observation of the fish, for which reason the 
chopstick or "paternoster" tackles are to be preferred, 
as they keep the bait a few inches above the bottom 
instead of right on it. The apparent weight of these 
flat-fish, when struggling on the hook, is extremely 

K 
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deceptive, owing to their instinctive habit of curling up 
like the cono^er and offerinig: immense resistance to the 
water. Their small mouth necessitates the use of a 
small hook and soft bait; their awkward habit of 
gorging the hook with amazing rapidity renders it 
advisable to use hooks with proportionately long shanks 
snooded on to short lengths of twisted gut, the strength 
of which will enable the angler to exercise great 
pressure in unhooking the fisli ; and minimum loss of 
time is an important consideration in the capture of 
such capricious biters that will take almost any bait 
one moment and discard everything the next. 

When out with a boatman, it is not a bad plan to 
have half a dozen spare hooks, the chopstick being fitted 
with detachable swivels. Each fish that has gorged the 
bait can then be handed over to the man, hook and all, 
while a new hook can be attached in less than no time. 

Unhooking small flat-fish when there are better 
specimens on the feed is a proceeding calculated to try 
the patience of a Job, and the above expedient will be 
the saving of much tackle — and language ! 

II. The Flounder {Platessa flesus). 

The name of this particular member of the family 
would apply with generic appropriateness to the ungainly 
movements of them all when first removed from their 
native element. To fully appreciate the differences 
between the plaice and flounder, one must examine them 
side by side, when it will be seen that there are no spots 
on the flounder, which is also less deep than the other ; 
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its fins, moreover, extend further round the body, and 
it has certain excrescences on either side the median 
line that are not found in the plaice. The jaw-teeth 
are adapted for cutting, while the flatter ones, that lie 
lower down, serve as grinding-stones. 

Viewed from the tail end, it appears to swim like the 
rest of the family, right side down, while its knowing- 
looking eyes lie to the left. Like most of the flat-fish, 
the flounder is anadromous, thriving best in brackish 
estuaries. I have, however, taken them at sea three 
miles from the coast, and in a river thirty miles from 
the sea. The shape and distribution of its teeth lead us 
to infer that, unlike the plaice and sole, it is not averse 
from hard food, such as small bivalves and crustaceans. 
Otherwise its habitat and nature so closely resemble 
those of the plaice, that they are not infrequently caught 
together at the mouth of a river or large drain. Both 
fish are rather despised as food by those classes who 
can afford to regale themselves on the sole and turbot, 
and other costly members of the family ; but, when 
properly cooked, the inferior kinds, more especially good- 
sized dabs, are not at all bad eating. 

The flounder is abundant on the German seaboard 
of the Baltic, where it is regularly fattened in captivity 
in the mouths of various commercial rivers. I shall, 
however, doubtless have occasion to allude more fully 
in a subsequent chapter to this and other economies of 
our Cousins-German. 
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III. The Dab (Pteuronedes liinanda). 

These form, along with minute plaice, the legitimate 
booty of small boys, who triumphantly string the luck- 
less animalculsB on thick greasy line and prefer them as 
food to the most delicate turbot or brill that money 
could buy. Happy boys ! contact with the world would 
soon rub oflf the native simplicity of the mind, and very 
fleeting are the halcyon days of youth ! 

Both the dorsal and ventral fins extend in this fish 
from the head to within a very short distance of the tail, 
while the head itself is unusually distorted, even for that 
of a flat-fish. Another singular feature is the curve of 
the lateral line over the pectoral fin, which seems to 
have got in the way and destroyed its symmetry. It 
abounds along most of our coasts, repudiating, unlike 
most of the smaller members of the family, fresh water, 
and even objecting to brackish. 

It is not eas}^ to discover the appropriateness of 
the name "dab," which, in schoolboy slang, denotes 
an adept, and in ordinary parlance the act of smear- 
ing in patches. I gladly leave the solution of the 
enigma to such of my readers as delight in far-fetched 
conjectures. 

The best tackle for dab-fishing is a very light leger 
or " paternoster " ; the best place is over a sand-bank in 
some three fathoms of water, the best time of year the 
colder months ; and any soft bait, worm or mussel, will 
answer, though I notice that juvenile anglers have great 
faith in peeled pieces of boiled shrimp. 
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Perhaps the most easily recognizable feature of this 
fish is the coarseness of its rough scales, the skin 
resembling to the touch that of the dog-fish or skate. I 
have taken dabs on all our coasts and at every season 
of the year, and have seen remarkably large specimens 
in the markets at Naples. In the Baltic, I do not 
remember meeting with the true dab, attributing, 
perhaps incorrectly, its absence to insuflBcient proportion 
of salt in the water of that interesting sea. 

o 



IV. The Sole {Solea vulgaris). 

This delicate and most appreciated of all sea-fish is 
not often brought up by the angler among the 
omnium gatherum of captures, as it feeds in deep 
water and generally at night. Last year, however, I 
had the good luck to catch several quite plump ones 
in a place where flat-fish generally abounded, the 
bottom hook of my " paternoster '* taking them, while 
the upper ones took what I am pleased to call round- 
fish — whiting and codlings. 

. No angler is justified in retaining an undersized 
fish of any species, but it is more than ever incumbent 
on the sportsman, as indeed on the professional trawler, 
to return immature soles to their native element; 
nothing should be bagged weighing less than half a 
pound. There should be a heavy penalty — inflicted 
without fear or favour — on exposure of soles between 
January and March inclusive ; there should, as in the 
case of crabs and lobsters, be a minimum size for soles 
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captured in the trawl. These sighs may be imprac- 
ticably Utopian ; but, considering that sole ranks next 
only to whiting in the dietary of the convalescent, its 
extinction would be heavily felt in more quarters than 
one. 

Set upright, it seems as if it were provided with a 
snout, a projection over the mouth, which itself inclines 
towards the white surface, presenting the distortion 
that characterizes the whole genus. The teeth are 
small ; the lateral line straight ; the fins, which re- 
semble those of flat-fish generally, eeasc a short distance 
from the tail one, which is distinct. The dark-brown of 
the upper surface points to a habitat within the influence 
of daylight; such being the case, soles, often common 
in estuaries, have been met with a considerable distance 
up some of our south-coast rivers. They abound in the 
Mediterranean, but are vastly inferior in flavour to those 
indigenous to our own seas. 

V. Dory. 

This monstrous object, which fairly outshines the 
gurnard in uncouth hideousness, is not met with by the 
angler save on the coast of Devon and Cornwall, where 
it will occasionally follow and seize a small fish already 
hooked. 

Although essentially a flat-fish in the matter of com- 
pressed configuration, the dory swims as other fish, and 
not on one side. The name " Dory " is generally accom- 
panied by the prefix " John," for which two reasons have 
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been assigneJ, according to both of which it is a corruption 
from a foreign source. The front dorsal fins are long 
and spiny, as also some of those underneath, the tail fin 
being convex. The eyes are placed rather high above 
the projecting mouth. The main part of the body is 
destitute of scales, which exist, however, in a crude 
staore in the neig^hbourhood of tlie fins. 

The flesh of the dory is exceedingly delicate eating ; 
more so in our own species than iu those that occur 
in warmer seas. As the dory is quite an accidental cap- 
ture, any hints as to suitable tackle and baits would be 
useless ; the more so, as they would perforce come from 
one who has never been fortunate enough to catch one. 

VI. The Brill (Pleuronedes rhomhus), 

A slip of the pen has caused me to place this member 
of the side-swimmers before its more distinguished con- 
gener, the turbot, whereas the latter should have been 
given the priority, both on account of its more delicate 
flavour and the superior dimensions to which it attains. 
Were it not for the fact that a small turbot, cooked 
whole, tastes infinitely better than a portion of a large 
one, there would be but little need for the intending 
purchaser to know the chief differences between the 
two, which are indeed not considerable. And alas ! 
there are other reasons; even first-class fishmongers are 
but mortal, and I liave more than once seen a small 
brill, or a slice thereof, palmed off for turbot on un- 
suspecting ladies, the discovery being generally made 
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at table, after the culinary rites have rendered the 
distinguishing characteristics still less marked. 

The only hints I am able to give are poor ; the colour- 
ing of the turbot is generally chocolate-brown, while the 
prevailing shade in the inferior fish is more reddish, 
the latter being also longer in proportion to its breadth. 

This splendid fish frequents shelving sand-banks in 
any depth over ten fathoms, so that the angler desirous 
of meeting with it must pay his footing on board a smack, 
as venturing far out into the Channel in an open boat 
is very risky work. Lampreys and small eels are good 
bait for these larger flat-fish ; the rod, too, may be dis- 
creetly laid aside in favour of the hand-line. 

VII. The Turbot (Bhomhus maximus). 

Having already alluded to this 4lite of its family in 
describing its less distinguished cousin, the brill, I have 
but little to say of a fish which, whatever its fame 
among ancient and modern epicures and their cooks, 
can hardly be accorded a place in the amateur's list. 
Many of the turbot in our markets, especially during 
the summer months, are taken on the great North Sea 
banks by hand-liners, for this fish is said to retire on the 
approach of warm weather into deep waters inaccessible 
to the trawler. 

If this be fact and not fancy, then does the turbot 
vindicate its nobility by behaving in a diametrically 
opposite manner from most other fish, which invariably 
approach the coast as spring gives place to summer. 

The turbot has some curious relations, among which 
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are the mary-sole and an extraordioary species indigenous 
to the Black Sea, the body at which ia covered with 
hard tubercles. 

Although foud fur the most part of deep water, the 
turhnt occasionally approaches estuaries ; and should the 
happy angler come across an even moderate-sized one, 
he may without more ado bid farewell to part of his 
tackle. For obvious reasons we leave this fish without 
entering into further details. 



VIIL The Skate. 

Any allusion to this fish must be taken by way of 
warning to the angler rather than encouragement to go 
in search of such undesirable game. It ia possible with 
some skill to land a small one in a boat, which should 
be at once despatched, as it is an unpleasant neighbour. 
But if the angler should succeed in hooking a large 
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one (which looks uncommonly like a blanket as it 
•(Comes np through the water), his embarrassment will 
only be equalled by that of the fish, which, as soon as 
it has had enough of the fun, will presently depart, 
trailing with it hook, lead, and line — lucky, indeed, if 
the rod remain intact ! A writer to a scientific paper 
mentioned some years ago a curious instance of instinct 
in a skate in one of the tanks of the Manchester 
Aquarium. Failing to get at a morsel of food in an 
angle of the tank, it set up a current by a peculiar 
motion of the fins, and thus forced the coveted esculent 
from its corner. 

Shakespeare's heroine asks, " What's in a name ? " 
— but the angler's powers of identifying would be con- 
siderably taxed, if told that his skate was a " Maid " at 
Hastings, or a ** Reveling " at Brighton. 

Nearly related to the skate are the thomback and 
homelyn, very similar in appearance, but inferior as 
articles of food; the process of crimping, though ex-; 
ceedingly cruel, rendering skate very palatable. The 
shape of the egg-case is square, like that of the shark, 
and elongated at the corners : it is of leathery con- 
sistence, and a special seaside treasure among children, 
who call it a " purse." The tail is slender, and will not 
impress the casual observer as particularly formidable, 
but a nearer examination will discover in it an efficient 
weapon of defence, armed, as it is, with long, sharp spines. 

The internal digestive organs, arranged in a circular 
form, lie not far from the tail. To this interestinsr 
family belongs also the torpedo or " cramp-fish " (called 
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also "numb-fish"), in which the electrical aj jaratus is 
most wonderfully arranged in the forepart of the body, 
of which it occupies almost the half. It was formerly 
considered a successful remedy for headache. I have 
included these species among flat-fish purely out of 
regard for their configuration and swimming action. 
I need hardly say that they belong in reality to the 
Chondropterygians. 

Athough there is this similar distortion to be seen in 
the skate, it will be noticed that it is vertical, whereas 
that of the Fleuronectidce proper is horizontal. 

The illustration at the head of this section is an 
attempt to depict a skate and torpedo in characteristic 
attitudes, the former erect, pressing its lower surface 
against the glass of the tank, the latter lying half buried 
in sand, its formidable tail free in case of emergency. 

IX. The Halibut {Hypoglossics vulgaris). 

In concluding my somewhat exhaustive review of the 
interesting family of flat-fish (represented, be it known, 
in British waters alone, by a score of distinct species), 
I must just mention the largest of all, the mighty 
halibut, one of which I saw recently weighing 80 lbs. 
Such a fish would tow one's boat out into mid- 
channel, there leaving one to got back as best one could ! 
Some come to the market minus their tails, which, 
we are told, are snapped off by larger members of their 
own species, when hard pressed by the pangs of hunger 
— the rule of halibut survival being, " Heads, I win ; 
tails, you lose ! " 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CONGERS, DOG-FISH, OCTOPUS, ETC. 

A Human Weakness and a "Chapter of Accidents I" 

I. Conger: A Nocturnal Bully — A Special Branch of tlie 
Craft — The Gordian Knot — An Awkward Customer— The 
Goup-de-grdce ! — Eels at Naples during Christmastide. 

II. Dog-fish : A Gregarious Curse — Noli me tangere I — Us^s 
of these Fish in Nature's Economy — A Substitute for Emery- 
paper — A Rogue's Aliases — A Compensation. 

III. Octopus: An Undesirable Catch in the Mediterranean 
— No accounting for Taste. 

IV. Li/tig: An Esteemed Fish on the Table, but an Un- 
welcome Patron. 

V. Wrasse : A Useless Beauty and a Universal Plague — 
« Rock-Tench." 

VI. Weever: A Dangerous Fish — Musical Weevers in the 
Baltic : the German Name — None the Worse for a Change of 
Scene : the French Name. 

VII. Gar-fish: An Odoriferous Creature — A Hard Mouth 
— Good Eating — Appearance. 

It is characteristic of human weakness to put off any- 
thing unpleasant as long as possible; and the writer 
has, in obedience to the dictates of a frail conscience, 
postponed discussing a few very undesirable denizens 
of the deep until, absolutely at the end of his tether, 
he can avoid them no longer. 
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ooNQER (C. conger). 



I. The Conger. 

When using the " paternoster " in the neighhourhood 
of rocks, the angler will, as likely as not, be bullied by 
congers, especially towards nightfall, when they leave 
their submarine caverns and roam abroad in search 
of all kinds of food. In daytime they will not as a 
rule venture far from the rocks, though fair-sized ones 
are occasionally taken from piers or boats. Baby 
congers are not infrequently taken in estuaries in 
company with fresh-water eels — I have taken both from 
Southend Pier. The chief points of difference lie in 
the shape of the head and general colouration, as well 
as the narrow dorsal fin, which is not found in the 
fresh-water species. 

Conger-fishing constitutes a special branch, and is 
conducted with particularly thick hand-lines and large- 
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sized hooks ; swivels are also plentifully introduced, as 
an excited conger will in a few moments twist hooks, 
lines, and snoods into such hopeless confusion that one 
would cheerfully exchange the task of unravelling them 
for that of solving the Gordian knot ! 

This huge eel, which on the Cornish coast attains to 
a dozen feet and a hundred pounds, has another awkward 
habit when hooked of holding on to the stout seaweed 
with its tail ; so that the angler derives about as much 
sport from its capture as if be were " hung up " in the 
rocks. His only chance is to haul the fish out of harm's 
way with all possible expediency, and despatch it with 
repeated blows on the head and where the tail joins 
the belly (" where his life lies," as the fishermen put 
it). Congers attain to a large size in the Mediterranean, 
and form, along with other eels, a favourite dish at 
Naples during the " Natale," or Christmas. 

II. The Dog-fish. 

This is another beauty — the curse of the cod-fisher- 
men and amateurs alike; nob so objectionable as the 
conger in its treatment of your tackle, more so in that 
its presence scares other fish from the neighbourhood 
of your hooks. Moreover, 

*' When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battahons " . . . . 

and, as its name implies, it hunts in packs, so that 
its advent, usually after a capful o' wind, is a general 
signal to cease fishing for the day. In manj par- 
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ticulars it resembles the shark, and is as widely 
distributed throughout warm and cold latitudes as 
most other noxious creatures; noli me tangcre seems 
as indelibly stamped on its ugly physiognomy as on its 
back, from which project sharp spines; and whether 
the wound that the latter are capable of inflicting is 
poisonous or not, contact with them is extremely 
undesirable. Nothing is quite useless in tlie grand 
scheme of Nature's economy, and even the "dog" hns 




its uses ; the flesh, used in some localities as food, is 
certainly wanting in delicacy; but the skin, properly 
prepared, is an excellent substitute for emery-paper. 
There are several varieties of this truly amiable creature 
known under various local names, such as "Smooth 
Hound," "Rig," "Tope," "Bone Dog," "Penny Dog," 
" Huss," etc. It is a consolatory compensation of 
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Nature that the appetites and tastes of these pests 
lead them to seek their food in the neighbourhood of 
rocks, where their flesh is particularly in request as bait 
for the crab and lobster-pots — for the very crustaceans 
on which they delight to feed. 

III. Octopus. 

It is highly improbable, though by no means without 
precedent, that the English angler will be troubled with 
this most dangerous of all the gasteropods, as its 
presence near the shores of cold seas is unusual. In 
the Mediterranean, however, the " Polpo '* is very 
common, and bathers not infrequently get drowned on 
being seized by one. During a recent stay at Leghorn, 
the first fish that I caught on a hook was a small 
octopus, not too small, however, to give me a most 
unpleasant quarter of an hour after I hail jerked him 
into my boat, in default of either gaff or landing-net, 
with my oar. I had to transfix the great crawling 
horror with the blade of a sword-stick that I luckily 
had with me, and then beat it senseless with the cane 
sheath, a proceeding that occupied a considerable time. 
It is greatly esteemed as a table delicacy in those parts ; 
and my boatman informed me that this particular one 
tasted better than chicken ! The brute was feeding at 
the bottom ; and my hook, baited with a ball of paste, 
was firmly imbedded in its stomach. 
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IV. The Ling {Lota molva). 

This most formidable member of the Gadidce is much 
sought after by professionals, on account of the esteem 
in which its flesh is held by all classes of consumers ; 
besides which, the oil expressed from its liver and sounds 
is treated for the market in a manner similar to that 
used in the preparation of cod-liver oil. 

A small ling is remarkably like a conger plus tlie 
gadoid barbule. I recently saw a very young one, weigh- 
ing probably under a pound, on a barrow in Dover, 
which so puzzled me that I asked the vendor what he 
called it. Judge of my horror, when he gravely pro- 
ceeded to inform me in a loud voice — I was not even 
alone — that it was a ling, not a hybrid, oh no, nothing 
to do with a conger, though doubtless I thought so ! 
Miserable hawker 1 1 pray that the board-school, wherein 
thy children are even now learning Latin verse and 
the piano, may introduce a course of lectures based on 
" The Sea and the Rod ! " 

At the recent Piscatorial Exhibition there was a 
large burbot from Newmarket, which bore a striking 
resemblance to a ling. 

The mouth of this very elongated fish is provided 
with a formidable set of teeth ; the man who meddles 
with the sea must be prepared for all contingencies, and 
if a ling of large size patronizes him — why, he must do 
the best he can ! 
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V. The Wrasse. 

If I were asked to uame a fish in which it is difficult 
to discover any definite purpose or use, save that of 
delighting eyes that rarely behold it, and then only 
under unnatural conditions, I should select the many- 
coloured wrasse, the famous "Tordo"of the Mediter- 
ranean, in which very weedy sea it is a greater plague 
than even in our Channel. 

The favourite playground of this fish, when not 
asleep — for it is the laziest of all fish, and constantly in 
a torpid state — is about the weed-covered piles of any 
old wooden pier like that at Swanage. On that part of 
the coast it goes by the name of rock-tench, and is an 
especial plague to mullet-anglers at Littlehampton, 
manifesting especial preference for the fragile ragworm, 
which it devours voraciously. The colouring, though 
more brilliant, is not unlike that of the fresh-water 
perch. 

VI. The Weever {Trachinus draco). 

This is among the most noxious of sea-fish, the spikes 
on either side of the head inflicting nasty poisonous 
wounds ; it has, moreover, an awkward way of lying in 
the sand, leaving one of the spines exposed for the 
benefit of any non-swimmers roving in the neighbourhood. 
Those in the Baltic, where they are more numerous than 
with us, grunt like gurnards ; to which vocal gift they 
owe their Mecklenburg name. The weever can live a 
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considerable time out of water, hence its Frencli name 
Vive, of which the English weever is a clumsy 
corruption. 

VII. The Gar-fish. 

I have included this among the " objectionables " for 
a different reason from the preceding six, viz. its 
unpleasant odour. It would he difficult to compare 
this smell with that of any farailar object, resembling, 
as it does, a milange of dung and bad fish. Otherwise 
it is a desirable catch, and in the Baltic attains to a 
gieat weight ; the roof of the mouth is harder than the 
toughest leather, and the fish, when well dressed, is 
really good eating. It is easily recognized by its eel- 
like form and the beak in which the head terminates. 
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Prawns a sine qud non — Prawn-pots — Shrimps — A Favourite 
Dish — Happy Graveaend I — Old Memories — Treatment as 
Bait. 

VII. Mackerely Herring, and Pilchard : Method of cutting 
up for Bait — Their several Merits — Bloater as Bait — All Baits 
to be very Fresh — Untidiness of some Pier-anglers. 

Conclusion : Natural Baits versus Artificial — A Compromise 
— Unsuccessful Experiments — Paste for Mullet — ^A Field for 
Experiment. 

Not the least among the many advantages which the 
sea-angler enjoys, in respect of bait, over those that 
pursue the gentle craft by river or lake, is that of find- 
ing his bait in close proximity to the fish for which 
it is intended, whether on the sand or among the rocks, 
or at the fishmonger's, whose slab supplies the honest 
angler on unpropitious days with ! 

The sand will supply him with worms of various 
kinds, sand-eels, and razor-fish ; from the rocks he can 
get shrimps and prawns, hermit-crabs, mussels, limpets, 
and anemones, while the fishmonger will furnish him 
with mackerel, herring, dabs' heads, and a quantity of 
such refuse as the internal economy and '* cleanings " 
of fish that accumulate in the sink, and form, when cut 
up, a very attractive conglomeration, which may be 
lowered in a net as ground -bait. It should be kept in 
such a position that the oily particles, liberated by an 
occasional jerk at the cord, are carried by the tide right 
past the angler's hooks. Besides this vast choice of 
natural baits, the angler has a number of artificial 
baits at his disposal, as well as certain kinds of weed and 
two or three sorts of paste. 

The river-angler determines before starting the species 
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of fish he intends catching, and selects his bait accord- 
ingly ; for jack, he will take a few spinners, and maybe 
some live dace ; for roach, he will impale the wriggling 
gentle and concoct pink paste. The sea-fisherman, on the 
other hand, never knows of how many varieties his creel 
may not be full when the ebb sets in ; nay, he cannot, 
like the other, use any bait that shall catch one particu- 
lar species to the exclusion of others. There are at 
least half a dozen species that will take either lugworm, 
mussel, or squid ; a spinning-eel is a killing bait for 
several species, according to the depth and speed at 
which it is worked. 

The writer ^ of a book on sea-fishing, pulilished 
in 1801, gives a good general rule for determining 
the most efifective bait at any time or place: "Open 
the belly of the first fish you catch, and note its 

contents.*' 

Fish were undoubtedly more plentiful at the begin- 
ning of the century than they are at the end of it ; else one 
might not unreasonably raise doubts as to any angler 
catching a first fish at all under such circumstances. 
And yet the main principle is sound ; and now that, 
thanks to the records of previous experience in current 
sporting literature and periodicals, there need be little 
difficulty in catching No. 1, the examination of his in- 
ternal economy will afford reliable information as to the 
best method of giving him companions in misfortune. 

The main details of the present chapter are taken of 
course from an angler's log-book; biologists, however, 

1 R. Brookes. 
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nre of great service in solving this question of baits — 
natural, local, and artificial. They know, for example, 
which fish are cannibalistic, and which are partial to 
offal ; they tell us that there is constant warfare between 
members of the same family — to wit, bonito and 
mackerel, cod and whiting, etc. ; their investigations 
also point to small soles as the food of large crabs, and 
small crabs as that of oystera and mussels. 

The idea, already criticized, of flat-fish feeding on 
spawn was not originated in the mind of a scientist, 
though more than one has uoguardedly accepted it as 
fact instead of theory. 

I. Worms. 

I have read somewhere in the works of Washington 
Irving the expression — rather supercilious, by the way ! 
— '* A crooked pin for a hook, baited with a VILE earth- 
worm." The word vile can only be applied to so useful 
a creature with reference to its position on the earth ; 
we can call it by no disparaging epitliet if we but 
consider its important function in making our soil, not 
to mention its immense utility to the fisherman and to 
many species of birds. 

Of these soft Annelides, the lobworm is only occasion- 
ally used in sea-fishing. It is not as a rule easy to 
obtain when on a visit to any of our watering-places, as 
the ''grounds" of the apartments, in which we are 
constrained to rough it for one month out of the 
twelve, are not for the most part extensive, and the 
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greensward is conspicuous by its absence. Should such 
an oasis exist, however, the angler may advisedly make 
raids on it after nightfall, armed with a dark lantern 
and a wooden box (not an old cigar-box, on account of 
the odour of tobacco being prejudicial to worm life). 
After a spell of hot, dry weather, it may be found 
necessary to soak a given area ; as hay should be made 
while the sun shines, so should lobs be gathered as the 
dew falls. It is advisable to lay in a stock a^cainst 
future emergency, the more so that these worms, if well 
scoured in damp moss and kept in a dark, damp cellar, 
improve with keeping. 

The most important worms, however, in the sea- 
angler's repertoire of baits are found, as might be 
expected, in the sand of the sea-shore, and are to be 
sought for as soon as the ebbing tide has left the hard 
sand dry. Then the casts of the lugworm are to be 
seen dotted along the edge of the retiring water as 
thick as the leaves in Vallarabrosa; but it requires 
considerable practice to unearth these rapid burrowers. 
The spade must be sharp and strong, as wet sand is 
very heavy and adhesive ; and the tunnel must be cut 
across at each stroke with a rapid vigorous movement, 
the upturned mass being examined hurriedly, in case it 
should contain a stray ragworm. 

These thick, flabby, hairy worms have most unpre- 
possessing looks; the head, the largest part of all, is 
bulbous, and down each side of the body are a number 
of gill tufts, arranged symmetrically, through which the 
creature breathes. 
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The name Lugworm is used only in common parlance ; 
it is known to naturalists, however, by the very appro- 
priate name of Arenicola piscatoruvi. And indeed, 
however objectionable it may be to handle, especially 
when impaled on the hook ; and however the stains of 
the yellow fluid, which it exudes when bruised, may 
offend the eye, or its smell assail another of the angler's 
organs, it certainly is a prime favourite with nine sea 
fish out of every ten, and the angler who has a good 
pailful of lugs may generally rely on having good sport 
with cod and codlings, whiting, mackerel, and pout. 

Unlike lobworms, they soon deteriorate, unless very 
constantly looked after, and should be kept in a cool, 
dark place in wet sand, the dead ones being frequently 
sorted out and thrown away. Few objects are there so 
disgusting as a defunct lug, in which state it repulses 
even the fish. 

The ragworm, an excellent whiffing-bait for pollack, 
and a good bait on any tackle for mullet, is found in 
the black ooze of harbours and estuaries; but as the 
unpleasant nature and surroundings of its habitat 
render it particularly desirable that the angler should 
rely for his supply on the excavations of those venal 
youths that abound by the sea, as elsewhere, I shall 
give no further details of its appearance or directions 
for procuring it. 

II. The Sand-eel or Launce. 

These beautiful silvery little creatures burrow in 
large numbers in the sand when the tide recedes, and 
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may then be dug out with a garden-fork, great care 
being taken in handling them, as they are exceedingly 
delicate. 

The variety used as bait, the Ammodytes Zancea (as 
distinguished from a larger kind, much esteemed as a 
table delicacy) rarely exceeds six inches in length. 
The head is elongated, and the lower jaw projects some 
distance beyond the upper; while fins run along the 
whole length of the body, above and below, the tail fin 
being forked in a very pronounced degree. The pro- 
jecting lower jaw is a considerable factor in the rapidity 
with which the launce can burrow in the wet sand, the 
process being accomplished by a rotatory motion, to 
which it owes the Brighton name " Wriggle," by which 
it is known to the fishermen there and at Shoreham. 

In surface-fishing for bass, the launce is facile prin- 
ceps among baits, an artificial one, a mere twisted 
vulcanized-rubber band, often answering equally well, 
although completely destitute of any resemblance to 
the real fish in either colour, shape, or action. Yet 
more surprising is the frequency with which the real 
sand-eel will seize this fraudulent imitation of its own 
beautiful self, and, unable to free its sharp teeth from 
the soft rubber, allow itself to be drawn in and removed 
from the hook. Who shall fathom the motives that 
impel the launce to such conduct ? — hardly hunger or 
pugnacity; possibly a fraternizing spirit and yearning 
to relieve a relation in distress ! 

Where there is no stowage accommodation in the boat, 
they may be kept alive in a tin vessel with a perforated 
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lid, a little sand being left at the bottom of the water ; 
while a still better receptacle is a wicker courge, towed 
behind the boat, that is supplied by the Plymouth 
makers at a cost of a few shillings. The favourite way 
of hooking sand-eels on whiffing-tackle is through both 
lips; this of course kills them almost instantaneously, 
but they can be preserved considerably longer by pass- 
ing the hook through the lower lip only, or through 
the back of the head. They are very delicate creatures, 
and some care is requisite to mount them on any form 
of spinning-tackle. The dead ones removed from the 
hooks should be cut in pieces two inches long, and 
make excellent baits for the "paternoster" in a rocky 
locality. 

III. CUTTLE-FlSH AND SqUID. 

These somewhat similar monstrosities form a bait of 
surpassing excellence for most species of sea-fish, at the 
surface for bass, and at the bottom for conger and other 
rock-fish. Cuttle is often difficult to obtain at some 
of our best known watering-places, though one can 
generally rely on a good supply of it at Hastings during 
the months of August and September. Sometimes 
they are so plentiful that one can pick numbers up on 
the beach opposite the fish-market, where the trawlers 
have thrown them away ; at others they fetch id, and 
6d, per head, and one has to take a boat and go out to 
the smacks lying a couple of hundred yards from the 
shore. As either of the above expeditions in quest of 
cuttle necessitates being up a good hour before sunrise, 
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the fastidious dilettante had best make friends with the 
smacksman ashore; a good deal of interest, real or 
pretended, in his woes and hardships, supplemented 
by a timely coin wherewith to buy some trifle for his 
generally numerous offspring, the pipe of peace, and a 
momentary adjournment to a locality where good fisher- 
men can drink each other's health — not, as a rule, far 
to seek — ^will accomplish wonders. Ask me not, gentle 
reader, why I would tempt the smacksman to such 
haunts. I can only reply, " We are arrant knaves all ; 
believe none of us ! " and, what is more, we are brimful 
of inconsistencies. When we want anything in par- 
ticular, we make the end justify the means employed. 
But let us return to our cuttle. The gasteropods 
are much more abundant and formidable in warmer 
seas than with us ; but are nevertheless a terrible thorn 
in the fisherman's net, as they mutilate their fellow- 
captives. The organs of locomotion and prehension, 
proceeding from the head, are furnished with a number 
of complicated discs, by means of which they can hold 
on to any object with extraordinary tenacity, assisted 
in some species by a hook at the extremity of each 
tentacle, which they wave about in order to clutch any 
fish within reach. The cuttle, built on somewhat the 
same lines as the more formidable octopus, consists of a 
membranous bag, not unlike an ordinary sack in shape, 
in which, running from one end to the other, is a light, 
porous, oval bone of calcareous matter, used as an 
absorbent or as tooth-powder, and still more familiar in 
the cages of canaiies and other captive songsters. The 
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sack contains a dark-brown, or nearly black, secretion, 
known as Melanine, which is the creature's principal 
means of defence, as it can eject it at will, discolouring 
the water around and then escaping unobserved. 

To this fluid it owes its classic name Sepia, by 
which it is known at the present day on the coasts of 
Italy. The head and the large staring eyes are useless 
as bait, but the membranous sack is, when thoroughly 
cleaned, of a white, glistening, fibrous nature, not easy 
to free of its strong fishy smell. It should be cut into 
strips with a sharp knife, varying in length from two to 
four inches, according to the size of the hook and the 
species of fish expected. These may be trailed behind 
the boat, at the surface for bass and mackerel, near the 
bottom for pollack and gurnard ; or may be used on 
bottom-tackle for anything that is on the feed, in 
which position it enjoys the additional and important 
advantage of being very tough, and not easily worried 
off the hooks by crabs and small fry. 

IV. The Hermit Crab. 

It appears as if Nature has satisfied some spite 
against this depraved creature, a crustacean by birth 
and lineage, by omitting to provide it with some sort 
of shield, like the shells of the crab and lobster, or with 
some permanent habitation like the other shell-fish. 
This omission has had a most disastrous effect on tlie 
creature's morals, urging it to the most rapacious deeds 
of assault and housebreaking; which proceedings are, 
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I fear, regarded with considerable amusement both by 
young people and others over whose heads many 
summers have passed ! The luckless whelk is evicted 
from its roomy shell ; where forthwith enters the errant 
marauder, to take possession until he shall have grown 
too large for his late acquired habitation ; and, as if in 
fear of the evil tendencies of his own kin, leaving a 
warning claw projecting, as much as to say : " Occupied; 
look elsewhere for apartments ! " 

The only portion of any use as bait is the tail, which, 
instead of being developed into a fin, as in the lobster, 
represents a sort of corkscrew appendage furnished with 
a sucker, with which he holds on to his dwelling, 
suffering mutilation rabher than come forth bodily. 

Besides the tail of the crab, there is a large nereid 
worm coiled up in the remote end of the shell, which 
is one of the most killing whiffing-baits for pollack. 
How the creature originated and grew there, as well as 
whether it feeds on such food as it can rob from the 
crab, or is nourished by its secretions ; whether it enters 
the shell before or after the crab — all these are matters 
of speculation. The only facts upon which conjecture 
may be safely based are that such a worm, although 
found in about six out of every ten crab-shells, is not, 
at least within the experience of the writer and his 
friends, found in company with the whelk or other 
legitimate owner. 

Care should be taken not to injure this worm when 
cracking the shell, as it is a really valuable bait. 
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V. The Mussel. 

Inordinate love of bivalves is nowise confined to our 
own species, hence the mussel forms perhaps the best 
all-round bait in the whole list from which the fisherman 
has to choose, 

Masses of mussels maybe found at low water hudclled 
together in bunches on the rocks, and they are far too 
familiar to need more than a passing word of description. 
They adhere also to the piles of piers, whether con- 
structed of wood or iron ; and attain to unusual size at 
the mouth of a river. 

The black shells, equal in size, fit accurately; it 
being in the power of the creature to open or close 
them by the contraction or relaxation of the adductors. 
Some delicate though strong fibres, arranged in a 
bundle near the thin extremity of the shell, and known 
as the lyyssus, or beard, enable the mussel to attach 
itself to any convenient place. 

The supply seems inexhaustible, in spite of the way 
in which youngsters indent on them. Some human 
beings, endowed by nature with stomachs after the 
pattern of the ostrich and alligator, venture upon 
mussels as an esculent, but rarely can they do so with 
impunity, as the flesh, unless partaken of in extreme 
moderation, is apt to set up violent and alarming 
irritation. There are those indeed who can never 
partake of any shell-fish whatsoever without sufiering 
in some form or other ; most commonly, a severe attack 
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of urticaria^ or nettle-rash, one of our most unbearable 
forms of dermic irritation. 

To open a mussel is quite a diflferent affair from 
performing the same operation on an oyster. The 
power of the arlductors will succumb to a wrench of an 
ordinary knife-blade inserted between the edges, leaving 
the soft interior at the mercy of the fisherman, who, 
scooping it out, inserts the hook into the tough centre, 
then into the gristly edges, until it is covered to his 
satisfaction. The process of tying it to the hook is 
only to be recommended in the presence of small fish, 
which pester the angler with their nibbling in lieu of 
genuine bites. 

VI. Prawns and Shrimps. 

The prawn is one of those crustaceans that have 
become of late years so largely indented on as to have 
produced considerable rise in price. I can look back 
to halcyon days, when the modest sum of sixpence 
would place a good bag of fine prawns within every 
one's reach ; now, each prawn is worth a coin of the 
realm, and that not the smallest. Using prawns as 
bait may therefore be an extravagance where one has 
to buy them, but in a rocky neighbourhood they may 
be taken in the pools at low water at little or no ex- 
pense. They are found in many seas, both cold and 
warm, and attain to a large size in some tropical rivers, 
being equally appreciated by . Europeans and natives. 
In one place in India, on the banks of a mighty river, 
the rivalry to obtain them used to be so keen that the 
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fishermen were often waylaid en route for the market, 
and some miles from it, so that few ever actually 
reached it. 

These lively and succulent crustaceans enjoyed the 
reputation of fattening on the corpses of defunct 
natives, committed to the bosom of that sacred river as 
the short cut to Paradise. Whether the report con- 
tained even the germ of truth, I know not ; but I must 
plead guilty to giving the same all the encouragement 
I could, because I liked the prawns, and they agreed 
with me at a season too when the appetite was on the 
wane. 

Bream and pollack are very partial to prawns; in 
one place where I fished (Selsea) it was a case of " No 
prawns, no pollack ! " In a neighbourhood where the 
receding tide leaves deep pools in the rocks, the prawns 
are best taken either in a hand-net, like a landing-net, 
or in prawn-pots baited with otfal, dead crabs being 
particularly attractive. 

The shrimp, besides being a very much smaller 

crustacean, has a more arched body and a shorter beak 

than the prawn. If lively, pollack accept them, but 

only, as it were, under protest; nor are they to be 

deluded into further enthusiasm by threading two or 

three on a hook. On pier-heads, the extremities of 

them are almost as numerous as on the deck of those 

" magnificent saloon steamers " that open out to the 

admiring gaze of the nomadic cockney the transcendent 

vistas of Gravesend and Heme Bay. 

Nobly have our river-steamers and their occupants 

M 
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defied the attempts of time to alter them as it has 
altered all else ; forty years and more have cpme and 
gone, yet they are the same as they were in 1850 — the 
identical band, harp, fiddle, and comet-a-piston ; porter, 
and shrimps — some of them, I ween, the identical 
shrimps 1 As the shades of evening fall, masculine 
arms somehow find their way round slender and other 
waists; guttural sounds come forth from various quarters, 
intended to represent singing ; there is a double file of 
heads and tails of shrimps, and of firing — of bottle-corks ; 
all is the same as of yore ; one is carried back forty 
years, and only realizes the real Anno Domini on 
arriving at Lomlon Bridge. 

Unboiled, and divested of its protective covering, the 
shrimp has the reputation of being a killing bait for 
grey mullet. 

VII. Mackerel, Herring, and Pilchard. 

The first two of this trio are very common baits at 
most seaside resorts, the use of the last-named beingr 
confined perforce to the sou'-west coast, where it 
abounds in Company with certain predatory species 
that follow it thither in its annual migrations. 

Divested of their extremities, they are cut in half 
longitudinally, deprived of the back and other bones, 
and divided into narrow strips at an angle of 45° with 
the median. This latter detail has for its object the 
mixture of blue, green, and silver, for which brilliant 
colouring the mackerel is so highly prized as a bait. 
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herring and pilchard being attractive chiefly on account 
of their oleaginous nature. It is a good practice to cut 
one's baits beforehand and stow them away in a tin box 
— three mackerels and a couple of herring cut into 
strips will suffice for a couple of rods ; and when there 
are no herrings, a strip of lightly-cured bloater is often 
as effective. Tliis is the only exception — the rule is, 
that baits should be perfectly fresh. After a spell of 
fishing from a pier, in which some dozen or more 
people have been engaged, one is often struck with the 
very untidy condition in which they have left every- 
thing — railings and stages smeared with fish remains, 
which are also hid away in coils of rope, all of which 
throws extra work on the employes; and this is the 
more unfair, as they are invariably civil and willing to 
lend anglers a helping hand in cases of emergency. 
I am glad, therefore, of the opportunity afforded of 
being able to throw out a hint in the right direction. 

And now, having considered the most generally 
useful baits for sea-fishing — a list to which the angler's 
own experiences and experiments will doubtless add as 
many more — there is an interesting discovery yet to be 
made in the region of sea-fishing baits, to which I wish 
to devote a few words before bringing this chapter to a 
close. Some years ago I was particularly interested in 
some controversial correspondence in the fishing-papers 
on the relative merits of natural and artificial baits; 
Mr. Hoarder of Plymouth, "Felix" (of Fishing), 
" Templar " {Fishing Gazette^ and a number of 
incogniti tilted in the arena so ably, that many modest 
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amateurs were constraiaed to keep their opinions to 
themselves. 

My own pet project, being a " peace at any price " 
man in matters sporting, was a compromise; and I 
made several unsuccessful experiments in search of a 
natural-artificial bait ; gelatine and isinglass would owt 
make artificial squid, and tripe was equally rebellious. 
And yet my principle was at least a sound one, the 
idea, that is, of impregnating such substances with 
essential fish-oils. Since those days the Italians have 
taught me the secret of flavouring very stitf paste with 
pounded sardine and anchovy (deadly bait for mullet). 

I have lately corresponded with one of the professors 
at the Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, who 
has also undertaken a number of similar and similarly 
unsuccessful experiments in extenso ; flannel and cuttle- 
fish bone have been found inefficient as absorbents, and 
the problem yet remains to be solved. 

This is one of the many interesting discoveries that 
will one day fall to the lot of some more than usually 
observant angler, and I wish any experimenting reader 
every success, and shall always be thankful for any 
suggestions that may reach me through my publishers. 
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The plan adopted in most extant angling works is 
to commence with an elaborate and profusely illustrated 
description of the requisite geai* ; after this comes an 
enumeration of the most useful baits, and the remaining 
space is devoted to the individual treatment of the 
various species under consideration. 

Had fresh-water angling been my theme, I might 
have followed in the beaten track, simply because every 
species has its own apportioned tackle and bait, the 
float for roach, the leger for bream and barbel, the 
*' paternoster " for perch and pike, and so forth. 

But it was my object in writing this book to devote 
the bulk of my remarks to the habitat and dietary of 
our principal marine species, supplementing the inform- 
ation that might be derived from my treatment of the 
subject by one or two chapters for the special benefit of 
the angler; an arrangement that is not quite original, 
having the valuable precedent of Mr. J. C. Wilcocks' 
standard work, The Sea-Fisherman. 

It would be superfluous, if not intensely wearisome, 
to revert in the present work to the innumerable advan- 
tages of the rod over the hand-line — that is, in respect 
of sport. Either the amateur will take them for granted, 
or he will try both — in any case, the result will be the 
same. 

If about to purchase a new sea-rod, buy it of a 
reliable firm and give a good price for it (from £1 to 
£5 5s.). Hocperientia docet / some five-and -twenty years 
ago the writer bought a " general " rod from a well- 
known house, and has used it ever since, both at home 
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nnd in the Far East. " Imperishable " is stamped — 
figuratively speaking, of course — on every joint of it. 
Since those times, tackle has kept pace with the require- 
ments of the age and the whims of fashion, and my rod 
doubtless looks antiquated by the side of modern evolu- 
tions of greenheart and split cane. And yet, if gifted 
with the power of speech, it "could a tale unfold " con- 
csrning encounters in tropical rivers and our own seas, 
including one glorious season in the latter of more bass, 
cod, pollack, and flat-fish than its owner could well 
dispose of. 

Taken all round, the gear must be stouter and 
stronger than that used in fresh water. The plainer it 
is too, divested of ornamentation, the better; for sea 
air and water tarnish and corrode to a great extent, not 
only every metal fitting, but also the lines and bindings, 
which should be dipped in fresh water and carefully 
dried after each day's fishing. Similar careful treat- 
ment will save many a favourite spinner ; the evil 
inroads of rust being further checked by the frequent 
application of a little " Rangoon," or other mineral oil. 

The relative merits of heavy and light tackle for sea- 
fishing purposes have given rise to much discussion 
and some acrimony. One, "A. G. L.," whose very 
exhaustive letters from Ramsgate were, I am sure, a 
source of much interest to all sea-angling readers of 
Fishing, was very emphatic in favour of heavy tackle ; 
but his object was obviously not the enjoyment of refined 
sport, but, to quote his own words, "to ensure large 
takes." 
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The choice of a useful rod will be as puzzling to the 
tyro, on account of the variety brought to his notice, 
as the selection of a pair of " unmentionables " at his 
tailor's. In any case it will be advantageous to have 
the personal assistance of some friendly " proficient " in 
the craft, as there are a variety of little objections and 
features that can be judged only by individual observa- 
tion. A few general hints may, however, be of some 
assistance. 

A three-jointed cane rod (12 ft.), with revolving 
head-ring and snake upright rings on the other joints, 
cannot well be improved upon. The two latter items 
are modern improvements in the right direction. 
The snake rings give the line greater freedom in 
running out, besides minimizing the chance of a hitch ; 
the head-ring, a recent innovation in tackle, tends to 
prevent the line from making a groove from constant 
friction in one place. 

The above rod has the additional advantage of cheap- 
ness. For the angler with whom this is not so import- 
ant a consideration, a somewhat more " general " rod, 
one with three or four extra tops, is desirable, and will 
enable the. angler to go in for fly-fishing, spinning, or 
bottom-fishing, without having to use at least two 
difierent rods. 

Such a rod, although objected to by many on the 
same grounds on which we are apt to object to a 
"Jack of all trades, master of none," places the angler 
in a highly independent position. Another advantage 
of a rod with various tops is, that its length can usually 
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be varied from twelve to eighteen feet — a short rod 
being more manageable from an open boat; and the 
longer one often essential in pier-fishing, in order to 
keep large fish clear of the piles. A little trouble will 
be well spent on keeping the plugs in their proper 
places when the rod is not in use, as the hollow fittings 
are so apt to get battered, and become consequently 
incapable of receiving the ferrules. 

The most vulnerable part of the rod is necessarily 
the top-joint, and great care should be taken to keep it 
clear of the ironwork of a pier or the canvas of a boat 
under sail. The butt of the " general " rod will probably 
be hollow, accommodating the spare tops, though if 
solid and bound tightly, it will last considerably longer. 

The angler's next consideration will be the reel on 
which the line is wound. For sea-fishing it is essential 
to employ a large strong reel, capable of holding up to 
150 yards of line, as one never knows what may come 
to the fore. The old-fashioned brass check winches, 
now so vastly improved, still enjoy considerable patron- 
age^, but the Nottingham pattern appears to be gradually 
supplanting it in the estimation of anglers ; and indeed, 
though considerable practice is requisite to manipulate 
it properly, it is invaluable in river-spinning. For 
sea-fishing, however, I cannot see any particular advan- 
tage in it ; though there is an improved form, the 
'* Brake " reel, which is a happy compromise, being an 
ensy running reel the speed of which can be regulated 
by pressing a spring cap on the outer rim. The objec- 
tion to these patent reels — and a common imitation is 
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worse than useless — lies in their expense ; one four and 
a half inches in diameter in walnut and German silver 
costing as much as the rod ; but then it is a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever — as long as it lasts ! 

The many well- illustrated catalogues now so freely 
circulated place at the anglers disposal an endless 
variety of other winches, in various woods and metals, 
and in that lightest of serviceable materials, ebonite; 
some of these have been brought to wondrous perfection, 
will cast an almost impossible distance, and never get 
out of order. Bronze is preferable to either brass or 
wood, as the former substance is soon tarnished, and the 
latter rotted, by the corrosive action of the sea air. 

And here I may say that, much as thoroughly reliable 
tackle is to be recommended as the cheapest in the long 
run, more of the angler's success depends upon his 
judgment in purchasing it and his skill in using it, 
than on any actual extravagance in his expenditure. 
One sees on our piers anglers dressed to perfection, 
armed cap-d-pie with gear that must have cost a king's 
ransom, yet catching fewer and smaller fish than the 
veriest boor proficient in local details. Leather cases 
are now made to contain one or more winches, and very 
useful they are, preserving them, when not in use, from 
much casual injury. It is a pity, however, that they 
are not more collapsible, as they are useless on the 
homeward journey; the wet line, unless removed or 
thoroughly dried, would soon rot them. 

Yet greater is the variety of materials from which 
lines are made — silk, cotton, hemp are largely indented 
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on; and tliere is a vast number of recipes, comprising 
many ingredients, for rendering tliem waterproof. The 
best quality waterproof lines cost as much as 30s. per 
hundred yards ; the " Mancbester plaited " costs a third 
of that sum, and is, at all events for sea-fishing purposes, 
equally efficient; while nothing can perhaps beat the 
ordinary plaited tanned cord. It is made from hemp, 
notorious for its strength and elasticity, the price of 
100 yards being about 8s. I have used it for many 
years both at home and in the East, and can spenk 
equally well both of the European and native manu- 
facture. Ours may perhaps be better finislied, but those 
in the Indian market are considerably cheaper, and are 
possibly superior in respect of tanning. I brought a 
quantity home with me, but used it, alas ! in those 
halcyon days when my time and attention were for 
the most part devoted to the wants of a large garden. 
It was so superior to the ordinary tarred twine generally 
employed for tying-up purposes. My gardener thought 
so too ! I have always entertained an aversion for those 
stick V, varnished ones, and never use one where I have 
the choice of others; their appearance is everything 
that could be desired — and more ; but ostentatious show 
plays but a small part in any tackle, none whatever in 
that used at sea ; and a simple line, like the one recom- 
mended above, will be found to answer every purpose. 
The secret of keeping such a line as good as new for 
many years lies in rinsing it thoroughly in successive 
portions of fresh water until the salt has disappeared, 
and leaving it all night wound round a chair to dry. 



1 
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This performance, acted up to regularly every evening, 
is rather a trial after a clay's exposure to wind and sun, 
when a man looks forward to dressing for dinner and 
falling asleep after it ; but it is time well spent, if only 
on the principle that " a stitch in time saves nine/' 

To the end of the line is attached the cast, and to 
this again the baited hooks, fly, or spinner in many 
simple, and some complicated, ways ; traces intervening 
to sink the bait, and swivels enabling it to revolve 
without "kinking" the line. 

Here also much difference of opinion exists as to the 
best material for these casts ; silkworm gut, imported 
fiom Spain (and consequently very much cheaper at 
Gibraltar than in London), has long stood at the head 
of the list, on account of its strength, elasticity, and 
transparency, and is in many cases very useful at sea, 
generally twisted loosely. The action of sea-water 
cannot be said to injure strong gut with particular 
rapidity ; more effective are the long, sharp teeth of sea- 
fish, which it cannot resist. Something might be done 
perhaps with the " annealed steel fibre *' manufactured 
by Messrs. Foster, but even that would, I imagine, stand 
but a poor chance against a vicious conger. In such 
cases the hook must be attached by a length of gimp; 
the new "patent gimp" is the best, being supplied in 
various calibres, and resisting alike the effects of salt 
water and the teeth of powerful fish. For general 
ground-fishing, gimp is the best material of which to 
make one's leger or "paternoster," the latter being already 
supplied in gimp or twisted gut, especially strong and 
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well swivelled for sea-fishing, by most of the leading 
firms, and with a variety of devices for lessening friction 
and keeping the hooks clear of the main line. The 
angler may make any little modification to suit his 
individual fancy ; and indeed should essay as soon as 
possible to make up his own tackle, learning there- 
by that self-reliance which Emerson has styled the 
*' Aversion of Society " — hence, no doubt, the preference 
many anglers evince for solitude. 

In mullet-fishing from a boat, or any other coign of 
vantage, well-prepared and reliable gut becomes essen- 
tial. When these fish are at the surface on warm days, 
"basking in the sunshine of delight," they are easily 
disturbed, and will test alike the resources and patience 
of the angler. The saving of time being so important a 
consideration to the sea-angler, it will be best for him 
to have a cast ready made up of strong salmon-gut, well 
anointed with grease, and having a few tiny cork buo} s 
a short distance from the hooks, in order to make 
" assurance doubly sure." The very stoutest gut, too, is 
required in fly-fishing and spinning for pollack and bass. 
Considering the source from which this valuable material 
is derived, and the skill required in its preparation, it 
is not surprising that it is somewhat expensive. The 
angler should purchase it in hanks, joining it to suit his 
requirements. 

And now I come to that most important item of the 
angler's equipment — the hooks. These are manufac- 
tured on precisely the same lines as those used in river- 
fishing, but are considerably larger and stronger. If so 
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constituted, the angler may wade through a pile of 
literature piscatorial setting forth the considerations 
that constitute a good hend, direction of the point and 
length of the shank, etc., and leave off no wiser than 
when he hegan ; for hooks differ in shape all over the 
kingdom, and no fisherman ever yet mastered the 
intricacy of the scale relating to their size. The only 
practical way of overcoming the diflBculty is to obtain 
a sample of each, either direct from Redditch or through 
his tackle-shop, and arrange them with their numbers 
attached on a piece of cardboard, when it will then be 
easy for him to order any particular lend in any size he 
requires. It must be borne in mind that the smallest 
sizes bear the largest trade numbers. Mounted hooks 
are to be recommended as a rule, though an assortment 
of loose-eyed hooks — notably the *' turn-down eyed 
Pennell-Limerick " — would probably come in extremely 
useful. 

Many anglers take a leaf out of the professional's 
book and use only flax "snoods'* for the hooks, which 
must in this case have flattened heads. The amateur 
should make himself au fait with the simple process of 
bending on these tinned sea-hooks, as well as practising 
the more elaborate methods of mounting hooks on gut 
or gimp, paying special attention to the process of 
binding and " finishing off," the stage at which beginners 
are wont to stumble. 

Eyed-hooks will, owing to their strength and the 
facility with which they are mounted, in all probability 
supplant the older patterns ere many years have elapsed. 
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For sea-lishing purposes they must be long in the 
shank, with sharp, straight points, the latter at most 
turning outwards by a very little. Any beginner who 
caunot grasp the reason of this in theory will do well 
to experimentalize with hook-points turning out in 
varying degrees on a piece of soft deal. 

When a fish has taken one bait, it moves away in 
search of another, being brought to a standstill by the 
angler's " strohey If the point of the hook be inclined 
outwards at any appreciable angle, this movement 
simply pulls the hook away, to the utter amazement 
of the fish and amid the execrations of his gentle 
would-be captor. 

There is not much object in using tinned hooks, 
which are far too conspicuous in bottom-fishing, as the 
anglers can purchase any size or make coated with 
a black lacquer that will resist the rusting effects of 
salt water equally well, without arousing undesirable 
suspicions in the scaly bosoms of the wary fish. 

The next consideration in the sea-angler's stock is 
some kind of artificial spinning-bait, the complicated 
nature of which assigns to it a much more appropriate 
place under the heading Tackle than among baits. 
These artificial baits represent a variety of things that 
are and things that are not, being the creation of a 
fertile imagination, yet very efiective withal. From 
the " Spoon" to the "Angel" or "Devil," their name 
is legion. Study them from a well-illustrated catalogue, 
seek the opinion of practical sea-anglers, and with some 
clear idea of your requirements, enter your tackle- shop 
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prepared to see and select. I have already alluded 
to my favourite, carved in mother-of-pearl, on which 
hang, not only a tale, but hooks as well! 

To spin, however, requires the intervention of some 
kind of trace, a combination of gut or gimp, with 
swivels and sinkers, the latter being so arranged, by 
means of loops or other similar contrivance, to be 
increased or diminished without loss of time, enabling 
the angler to fish at various depths. 

The best leads for travelling through the water 
without kinking the line are undoubtedly those round- 
bellied ones, pointed at the ends, and known as pipe 
leads. The true secret of weighting a spinning-line 
lies in having the leads on a branch snood depending 
from the main line above the bait. 

For conveying live-bait (sand-eels and prawns) to the 
scene of action, the modern " aerating can " is by far 
the best pattern of receptacle. It consists of a per- 
forated can within an outer one, the latter being 
water-tight. The process of aerating is accomplished 
by the simple raising and lowering of the inner can ; 
and a bait can, by raising it suflSciently, be removed 
without wetting the hand or injuring the other captives. 
In a more recent improvement, the aerating is effected 
by simply pressing a knob. 

Hooking and playing a large fish from a pier is 
comparatively simple work ; landing it is not very often 
accomplished at all, and then only by the aid of much 
presence of mind and certain implements that are about 
to come under our notice. The angler is at such 
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terrible disadvantage : not only do the piles afford the 
fish every facility for breaking away, but the excite- 
ment and importunities of the bystanders are also 
obviously in its favour. The exclamations and advice 
of a number of excursionists, supremely ignorant of even 
the pQ'incipia of the sport, are not conducive to the self- 
possession of the object of their solicitude, at a moment 
too when fertility of resource is a sine qud non. His 
only course is to turn a deaf ear to their comments, and 
to rivet his entire and undivided attention on the fish. 
If there are steps or a boat handy, the landing-net or 
gaff may come into play, so it is always as well that 
both of these should find a place in the sea-fisherman's 
equipment. If the objection to screws could be got 
over, there is no reason why they should not be fitted 
to the same handle. But the action of salt-water is 
fatal to the durability of screws, and unless these can 
be well painted and effectually protected from contact 
with the water by a closely-fitting nickelled or vulcanite 
cap, the angler had best economize and make use of 
very simple substitutes. 

A short broom-handle (four feet being ample), to 
which is lashed a large meat-hook, or the hoop and 
net, which latter should be deep and wide, will answer 
all practical purposes, and is, as far as boat-fishing is 
concerned, preferable to the more elaborate patterns. 
The handle, being an item of trifling cost, can be 
discarded at the end of each year s holiday, and the net 
will pack with ease. In Germany and Italy indeed 
collapsible nets and rods are pra' tically unknown ; the 

N 
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Leghorn amateurs threading their way proudly through 
the most fashionable promenades with twenty feet of 
rod and six of landing-net. 

The more fastidious angler, to whom convenience of 
packing is as great a consideration as the appearance of 
his tackle, will probably invest in some telescopic form 
of handle, with a protector for the gaff when not in 
use; an admirable weapon for the salmon river, but 
rather ** thrown away" at sea. 

A frequent use of the landing-net, say for eveiy fish 
over one pound, will spare the rod much strain ; nor is 
it advisable to seize the line and play the fish indepen- 
dently of the rod, save when a heavy fish succeeds in 
getting among the rocks or piles, when the utmost 
efforts with an elastic rod will often prove ineffectual, 
and something may be accomplished in the right 
direction by playing it as with a hand-line. 

To use a landing-net rapidly and effectively is a 
matter of practice and judgment: some hold it in the 
right hand, others in the left ; for my own part, I prefer 
the former, as no fish should be brought to net until 
thoroughly exhausted, when it is easily guided in the 
right direction by the angler's left hand. It is an 
economy in the long run to use a net of waterproof silk, 
which combines great strength with durability. 

The proper use of the gaff, which should be reserved 
for very large catches only, is still more difficult to 
learn ; the best place to strike the fish is just behind 
the gill-covers, but it is highly desirable to gaff sorae 
species as near the tail as possible, in order to reiKper 
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them powerless to avail themselves of that often 
dangerous portion of their anatomy. 

There are a number of minor articles which must 
needs form a part of the sea-angler's outfit, but a 
warning voice tells me that they must receive only a 
passing notice. 

A rough-handled knife with a strong spring blade 
that will not shut on the fingers is the first requisite ; 
and a pair of folding pocket-scissors will be found a 
very desirable supplement, for cutting oflF fine ends, etc., 
that the knife would mangle. A disgorger, too, is 
indispensable, though the adaptive angler can probably 
make unto himself a large one far more serviceable 
than the patterns usually sold; it should have some 
convenient form of handle, a thick wooden knob or 
crutch (like a corkscrew), and may be quite a foot long, 
as some large fish gorge the bait with amazing rapidity, 
and it is as well to keep one's hands out of reach of 
their teeth ! 

Whether the angler's ambition points to an accurate 
record of his catches during each season, or with a view 
to enriching the Bihliotheca Piscatoria with a fresh 
contribution, he should in all cases be provided with 
a steelyard, which, if worth purchasing at all, should be 
of the best — in German silver, graduated up to thirty 
pounds, and with a leather case all to itself. And it 
must be treated with the greatest consideration, always 
carefully dried, and freely lubricated with Rangoon 
oil; not only on account of its being a valuable and 
expensive article, bub also because its accuracy depends 
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entirely on such careful treatment. The least negligence 
will expose the spring to rust, and then, good-bye to 
accuracy ! It may be occasionally tested by hanging 
known weights on it. 

For the reception of artificial baits, "paternosters," 
legers, spare gimp and gut, leads and mounted hooks, 
japanned tin boxes, duly labelled, are preferable to 
the flimsy cardboard receptacles in which they usually 
come from the tackle-shop; these may answer well 
enough by the river-side, but are scarcely strong enough 
for use under a pier, or worse still, in an open boat with 
a stiff breeze blowing and spray dashing over the angler 
and his impedimenta every few minutes. 

All these are stowed away in that time-honoured, 
characteristic, and specially-designed receptacle, the 
fisherman's basket, which, resting somewhere on the 
wearer's left hip, is suspended by a webbed strap 
over his right shoulder. There are many modern 
improvements in creels, which are now fitted with 
a Jlask and saTtdimch-case, very important considerations 
with the angler, who fishes, like Napoleon's soldier 
fought, "on his stomach!" 

The rotting effects of salt water, as well as the 
unmistakably powerful odour of dead sea-fish, have 
prejudiced many sea-fishermen against putting the 
lower "hold" of the creel to its most obvious use, 
viz. to deposit their fish in. In a boat, two or three 
open fruit-baskets will be found the most convenient; 
but the pier-angler can scarcely find a corner for such 
a light article from which it would not be either blown 
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or kicked into the sea in a very short time. He had 
best, therefore, make use of one of those straw bags, 
so familiar at the poulterer's, that are fastened by the 
homely skewer ; these he will have no diflficulty in at- 
taching by the handles to any convenient chain or post. 

A few days ago I came across an old advertisement, 
in which Messrs. Hivey and Co., of Liverpool, oflfered 
a strong rush-basket for this purpose at 3s. 6d. per 
dozen; and having used them myself on several 
occasions, I can speak personally of their excellence. 

But, however tempted one may feel to linger near 
the sea, now braving it far from land in a mere cockle- 
shell, anon on stormy days walking by the shore and 
examining such miracles of marine life as have been 
left high and dry by the receding surf — a day must 
come when the majority of us have to bid farewell 
to the seaside ; regretfully do we pack away our tackle 
for another year ; reluctantly do we take the train back 
to the busy centre of business and confusion ; and in 
a like spirit do I now take leave of the reader, who 
has accompanied me with such forbearance. 



Summary of Useful Hints. 

I. Always use good and reliable tackle, and recollect 
that its excellence must be judged by results rather 
than actual cost. Rather than use a faulty line destroy 
it : "A LINE is no stronger than its weakest point ! " 

II. Acquire the knack of making up your own 
tackle; learn how to tie knots and temper hooks. 
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III. Let all baits be perfectly fresh. Neither be 
too lavish nor too sparing with your bait ; fishermen 
pride themselves on their courteous treatment of one 
another. Never hesitate to try a new bait; its absence 
from any book is the fault of the writer, and no con- 
demnation of the bait itself. Always, where practicable, 
use ground-bait. 

IV. All tackle should be carefully put away after 
use ; lines should be washed in fresh-water and dried ; 
hooks filed and swivels oiled. Tanned lines are prefer- 
able to varnished; plaited are better than twisted. 
Fine tackle is facile princeps. 

V. A whiffing-line should not carry too many baits. 
A neat trace terminating in a single sand-eel will 
take more pollack and bass than one fitted with half a 
dozen flies and a spinner. 

VI. Never leave the shore without assuring yourself 
that the boat is seaworthy, and informing yourself 
very fully on the subject of local rocks and currents. 
See that you have plenty of tackle and bait — and 
to Fpare; let your basket include a knife, some lead, 
and a bit of string. Do not spend too much on the 
hire of boats until you know that there is but little 
fishing from the pier or beach. 

VII. Never lose your presence of mind. Strike. well 
into a big fish, and if it prove too big, cut the line as 
near the hooks as possible. 

VIII. Cultivate the local " professionals." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LITERATURE OF SEA-FISHING. 

*' Hear all sides '' — Advice to the Beginner — A Fine Library — 
Inoffensive Criticism — Necessary Acquaintance with the 
I^idiments of Iclitliyology : Day, Yarrell, Couch, etc. — History 
of the Fishes of the British Isles — Hlxistrations of Instinct — 
Buckland — Use of such Works to the Angler — Whyniper^s 
Fisheries of the World — The Handbooks of the Fisheries 
Exhibition (1883)— The First Sea-fishing Book of the 
Nineteenth Century — Sea-fish and How to Catch Them, and 
tSea-fishing as a Sport — " Wildfovvler " — The Sea-fisherman — 
Aiigling in Salt Water — Sea-fishing for Amateurs — Sea- 
fishing on the English Coast — Cramming Books — Room for 
New Works — Periodical Literature: Tlie Fishing Gazette — 
Fishing — Rod and Gun — Notable Articles on Sea-fishing — 
List of Works. 

In unqualified recognition of the fairness involved in 
such a principle as '* Hear all sides," it has seemed 
desirable to append some notice of the literature per- 
taining to sea-fishing that has appeared during the 
present century. 

There is so great a difficulty in deciding "when 
doctors disagree/' thut it will perhaps be best for the 
beginner to follow the precepts contained in one book, 
which he should thoroughly master, before turning his 
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attention to another. Any one, however, who desires 
to study the subject scientifically and systematically 
will betake himself to the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, where he has at his disposal the most ex- 
haustive collection of works ichthyological and pisca- 
torial, together with the adjuncts of comfort and silence 
so necessary to their perusal. This chapter w^ill, it is 
hoped, furnish the sea-angler with a somewhat concise 
and serviceable supplement to the Bibliographies pisca- 
torice contained in the Catalogue-shelves. It is my 
object to avoid being critical; where this is inevitable, 
I hope it will also be taken as inoffensive. 

In the first place it is desirable, and indeed indis- 
pensable, that the scientific sea-angler should have some 
knowledge of practical and theoretical ichthyology. The 
works of Day, Yarrell, or Couch will give him a good 
general idea of the colouring and configuration of our 
principal species. The four volumes of Couch on the 
History of the Fishes of the British Isles (London, 
1860-5, 8vo. — Museum press mark 2250 f 3) contain a 
vast amount of useful and interesting matter, though 
the amateur will not meet with more than a third of 
the species therein enumerated. The instinct of fishes 
is also taken into account in Illustrations of Instinct, by 
the same author. The works of the late Frank Buck- 
land, beloved and respected by all good fishermen and 
everybody else too, also contain some valuable inform- 
ation conveyed in a charminc; and popular manner. 
There are his Log-Booh, etc, his Curiosities of Natural 
History, and his Natural History of BHtisIi Fishes, 
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These and other similar works will teach the angler 
a great deal that he wishes to learn, much of which he 
will inevitably read over again in the piscatorial works. 
He will learn, for example, the habitat of the fish and 
their food; the seasons of the year at which the 
migratory species leave the deep water and approach 
the coast; which species are gregarious, and w^hich 
cannibalistic, or merely ichthyophagous. The answers 
to these questions contain the principia of the sport, 
and a thorough knowledge of them, which has resulted 
in the designing of innumerable pattern^ of tackle and 
the discovery of a large selection of eflScient baits, is 
essential to success. 

A very good idea of professional sea-fishing, and of 
the commercial aspect of fisheries in general, may be 
gathered from Mr. Whymper s Fisheries of the World, 
written in connection with the International Fisheries 
Exhibition of 1883. It is a well-illustrated and in- 
teresting volume, and cannot fail to enlighten the 
angler on many points that were hitherto a secret to 
him. Some valuable statistical information on our 
fisheries will also be found in the Handbooks issued at 
that Exhibition, Mr. Mitchell's notes on the " Place of 
Fish in a Hard-working Diet " being especially interest- 
ing. The first sea-fishing book of the century, to which 
several allusions have been made in the present work, 
caine from the pen of R. Brookes in 1801. It is 
valuable chiefly on account of the ingenious reflections 
and naive suggestions that one finds in its pages, 
refreshing digressions that are unfortunately absent 
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from some of the more modern and sternly practical 
works on the subject. Two similar books that appeared 
respectively in 1863 and 1872, viz. Sea-Jish ami How 
to Catch Them (Lord), and Sea-fishing as a Sport 
(Young), will also be found amusing rather than in- 
structive, though they contain not a few reflections 
worthy of later days. A reprint in book-form (from, I 
think, BelVs Life) of '* Wildfowler's " Sea-fishing Trips, 
appeared about ten years ago, and was written solely 
as a holiday experience ; yet, in spite of a conspicuous 
absence of theory and speculation, they offer to an 
attentive reader a very considerable quantity of practical 
instruction. 

The first exhaustive and eminently practical work on 
sea-fishing, and one which has maintained its position 
as the standard reference-work, is Mr. Wilcocks' Sea- 
fisherman, of which the fourth edition appeared in 
1884. This somewhat costly and voluminous work 
treats the subject of hand-lining and netting very fully, 
and is addressed to amateur and professional alike, 
concluding with some very practical hints on the 
management of boats. 

In the " Jubilee Year," those who had long since 
evinced the now general preference for the rod in sea- 
fishing were much edified by the appearance of Mr. 
Bickerdyke*s Angling in Salt-water, not the least 
valuable portion of his All-Round Angler, This work, 
the first addressed solely to the sea-angler (and I take 
it that angling, or the practice of fishing with the 
" angle," excludes hand-lining), has deservedly obtained 
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with that kia a position as high as the preceding 
work ; it is concise and reliable, and will be found to 
contain an exposition of the leading theories of the art. 
This was quickly followed by another book in the hands 
of the same publisher (L. Upcott Gill), Mr. Hudson's 
Sea-fishing for Amateurs, a book that bears about it 
the stamp of being a reprint of somewhat detached 
newspaper articles. Nevertheless, although the book con- 
tains a few highly contestable positions — notably, if I 
remember right, the arguments in favour of hand-line 
versus rod, and those against the use of artificial baits — 
it forms an hour s pleasant reading, and contains several 
useful and original hints. 

The last book that has up to the present appeared on 
the subject, and is issued by the same publisher as the 
two preceding, is Sea-fishing on the English Coast The 
only originality of which the book is guilty is set forth 
in its title, consisting of a somewhat detailed guide to 
the fishing obtainable at most of our watering-places. 

The last three, if one may be permitted to class them 
for a moment together in a not unfriendly criticism, have 
one fault, which above all characterizes the last-men- 
tioned. They are eminently practical ; they resemble 
those treatises that furnish unscientific mechanics with 
** rules o' thumb "; but they are totally devoid of interest 
to the general reader. They are solely for the practical 
angler to whom they are addressed ; they contain none 
of those entertaining digressions so plentiful in the 
earlier works, none of those ingenious conjectures and 
speculations that render some practical works so enter- 
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taining, and form so pleasant a respite from technical 
verbiage ; their object is to instruct, and they are sternly 
opposed to any leavening of amusement. 

Recent investigations as to the character of the most 
popular works on practical subjects have persuaded nae 
that this course is a mistaken one ; and I have taken 
the opportunity of rectifying the error, as far as lay in 
my power, in the present work. There is a good 
deal of room to spare in the shelves of the Bibliotheca 
Piscatoria- Marina, and it is to be hoped that our branch 
of the gentle craft may some day boast such elaborate 
volumes as those that contain the principles of every 
other kind of fishing, including individual biographies 
of most of the fresh-water species. 

A word as to the periodical literature, which may be 
of great use to the sea-angler, will not inaptly bring the 
present section to a conclusion. There is one paper 
exclusively devoted to the interests of all kinds of 
fishing, and that is Mr. R B. Marston's Fishing Gazette, 
the correspondence columns of which form a prompt 
and reliable medium for seeking and acquiring inform- 
ation of every kind. 

There used to be a second exclusively fishing-paper, 
which at all times took particular account of amateur 
sea-fishing. It existed in its old form from 1886-90, 
when many subscribers regretted to learn that it was 
to be merged henceforth with Shooting. Of somewhat 
similar nature is Mr. J. W. Lyall's Bod and Gun. The 
two larger weeklies that contain a good deal of angling 
information are the Field and Land and Water. All 
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of these periodicals have at one time or another 
contained some very lucid and instructive papers on 
sea-fishing. Among others, I can call to mind some 
articles by Mr. Jardine, that appeared some eight years 
ago in the Fishing Gazette, some exhaustive papers by 
"E. G."on "Pollack-fishing" that appeared in 1886, 
and a series of " Sea-fishing Notes " in the same paper 
in 1890. In some back numbers of Fishing I find 
some interesting articles by Mr. Parker on "Bass- 
fishing." 

I now append {vide also end of Chapter XX.) a list of 
the chief works on sea-fish and their capture, that will 
be found at the British Museum, and for the assistance 
of these who are already conversant with its rules, have 
appended also in most cases the details of publication, 
etc., requisite for the application slips. 

1. FisJieries Exhibition HatidbookSy 1HS3. pressmark 

2. Curiosities of Natural History. F. Buckland. 

r History of BHtish Fishes, 2260 f 3. 

op .1 > 3 London, 1860-5. 8vo. 

I Illustrations of Instinct. 1256 e 17. 

( London, 1847. 12mo. 

4. Brookes' Art of Anglhig: Rock and Sea- fishing. 7907 dj 18. 

London, 1801. 12mo. 

5. Lord's Sea-fish and Hoio to Catch Them. 7907 b 52. 

London, 1863. 8vo. 

6. Young's Sea-fishing as a Sport. 7906 b b 14. 

London, 1872. 8vo. 

7. Adam's Sea-side Lesson Book. 1257 a 5. 

London, 1856. 16mo. 

8. Jones, W., Tlie Broody Broad Ocean. 7002 a a. 

London, 1871. 8vo. 

9. Brencliley, Natural History Jottings. 2374 li. 

London, 1854-5. 
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10. The Angler : How, Where, and When to Fish in 

River and Sea. London, 1871. 12mo. 

11. ** WilvJfowler," Sea-Jishing THps, 7907 g 3. 

London, 1879. 8vo. 

12. Thomson, W., The Depths of the Sea. London, 1873. 8vo. 

13. Wilcocks, J., The Sea-fisherman. London, 1884. 

(Messrs. Longmans, 39, Paternoster Row.) 

14. Bickerdyke, Angling in Salt-water. London, 1887^ 

15. Hudson, Sea- fishing for Amateurs. London, 1887 ( UpcottGill, 

Coast. 
London, 1891 



16. Aflalo, Sea-fishing on the English Coast. fl^O, Strand. 



CHAPTER XX. 

INLAND SEAS. 

A Few Strange Visitors to our Seas : Anything may turn up I — 
Inland Seas — Baltic : Vubie of Iraituti veness — Conservatism of 
German Anglers — Something to Learn from every Nation — 
Characteristics of the Baltic: 'Amateur's Fish — Commercial 
Species — An Innovation — Best Time for Fishing — Tackle — 
Nuisance of Weevers — Economy in German Fisheries con- 
trasted with the Reckless Management of our own — Their 
Fresh-water Fisheries less Successful ; Seltish Legislation — 
Fresh-water Fish as Food — German Amateurs : their Tackle, 
and General Procedure — Aversion to Imitativencss — Spinning 
— An Improved *' Creel.'* Mediterranean: Little Resem- 
hlance to the Baltic — Depth and Temperature — Profusion of 
Fish — Sharks at Naples — An Octopus — The Naples Aquarium 
— Indigenous Species and Nomenclature — Tunny — Table-fish 
— Fisliermen — Superiority of Italian Tackle — Absence of all 
Sporting Principle: the Glass Bottle — Calambrone — The 
Anchovy — The "Bilancia" Net — Dynamite I — Ground-bait — 
Landing-net — Horsehair Lines — Crude Rods, etc. — Tackle 
and Bait for Mullet — Variety of Baits: Worms, "Pincio," 
Paste, Ground-bait, etc. — The *'Occhiata" — Leghorn Mullet. 

Before giving a full account of some amateur sea- 
fishing in the Baltic and Mediterranean, I will mention 
one or two cases on record of strange monsters being 
captured within a few miles of our own coasts. 
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1. A whale stranded at the mouth of the Tyne, 14^ feet x 

7 feet. A larger whale, 47 feet long, killed off Skegness ; 
and several in the Thames. A whule weighing nearly 
six tons off Yarmouth. 

2. A large shark taken in a trawl-net off Aberdeenshire, 17 

feet long, and another off the same coast, weighing over 
a ton. A shark (with eggs) in Swanago Bay. A 5 feet 
blue shark off Cornwall. 

3. Eagle-ray and sting-ray off Aberdeen ; a large eagle-rny 

off Findochty. A huge ray caught off Tenby, weighing 
170 lbs. A skate weighing 128 lbs. in Swanage Bay. 

4. A royal sturgeon sold at Aberdeen for £3 12s. 

6. Four specimens (at one haul) of the Northern Chim(tra off 
Aberdeen. 

6. A specimen of the Opah (4 feet 3 inches) off the 

Yorkshire coast. 

7. A fine angler-fish (50 lbs.) off Christchurcli Ledge ; and 

a mass of spawn identified with the same species picked 
up in Mevagissey Bay. 

8. A lar<?e sun-fish off Wliitby, circumference 6 feet 4 inches, 

weighing several cwt. A great sun-fish near Lynn — 
weighing about 7 cwt. 

9. A specimen of the Scorpaia scrofa (a Mediterranean 

member of the dory species) caught off Brighton. 

These few captures, for the records of which I am 
indebted mainly to Fishing and the Fishing Gazette, have 
all been made within the last five years, and are suffi- 
cient to illustrate a point in favour of sea-fishing already 
taken account of in the text — viz. that the angler 
never knows what may turn up even in our own seas. 
We may, therefore, remark en passant that the enu- 
meration and classification of the species indigenous to 
any particular sea are always subject to some restrictions. 
Temperature is the first factor in the movements of 
fish; it is this consideration that keeps the Gadidce 
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out of the Gulf Stream and Mediterranean, and the 
Tunny out of our own seas. An exceptionally mild 
season will, however, alter circumstances, just as some 
of our recent summers have done in an opposite direc- 
tion; sardines and anchovies and tunny have been 
found on our south-west coast, where, of late, pilchards 
have been conspicuous by their absence. 

Inland seas present several points of interest: the 
absence of tides, though not necessarily of currents too ; 
the abnormally high or low percentage of salt. The 
denizens of the Sea of Galilee are congeners of the 
species found in the African lakes; the Baltic has no 
bass, pollack, mullet, or tunny ; the Mediterranean has 
no cod, but abundance of mullet, wrasses, and breams. 



INLAND SEAS. 

AN angler's rambles BY THE BALTIC AND 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

F. G. AFLALO. 

(Reprinted, with the kind permission of Mr. R. B. Marston, from the 

Fishing Gazette^ September 19th, 1891.) 

Such wide differences do the fisheries of these so- 
termed " inland seas " present both to those of our own 
waters and to each other, that a brief comparison may 
be of interest to those who intend visiting either for 
sporting purposes, as well as to those who, without any 
such intention, confine their operations to the English 

coast. One of the great secrets of successful fishing is 

o 
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the imitation of anything worth imitating. If the 
German and Italian sportsmen were to take advantage 
of the many Englishmen who, from time to time, angle 
among them, to the extent of adopting some of their 
methods of fishing, they would remove much of that 
ridicule which unfortunately still attaches to their 
angling. Therefore, oh brother sportsman ! equipped 
with all the latest improvements in English tackle, do 
not, though you should find such things in a very- 
backward state on the Continent, be content with 
bestowing a pitying laugh on their crude tackle and 
droll procedure — learn from them ; there is much to be 
learnt even from fools, and we may return from a 
summer on these seas to meet with greater success 
than heretofore in our ovvn Channel. It is, therefore, 
partly for the sake of those sea-fishermen at home, 
whom circumstances have not sent to those parts, that 
I have collected these few notes. 

The leading characteristics of the Baltic are com- 
parative absence of tide and currents, and low percentage 
of salt. Moreover, its bed is, towards the German 
coast, uniformly sandy, there being no rocks of any 
account along the entire coast-line between Rostock 
and Arkona. These features, added to a very low 
average annual temperature, render this sea remarkably 
poor in the variety of its fish, which may, as far as the 
amateur is concerned, be reduced to half a dozen species, 
including a kind of haddock (Dorsch), two kinds of 
flat-fish, weevers, perch,, and bream (fresh-water), while 
salmon, gar-fish, and herrings help to aflford livelihood 
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and employment to the population of Wamemtinde 
and many other towns along the coast which are 
generally supported by capital furnished by some larger 
inland town (as Warnemiinde by Rostock, etc.). The 
innovation of classing river-perch and bream with the 
salt-water species is in this case justified by their being 
caught in the same spots and with the same baits. 
Fine pike, and occasionally a few mackerel, are taken 
in the herring-nets. Plaice and flounders abound off 
Warnemiinde throughout the early spring, and I have, 
in the month of March, taken over sixty (some of which 
scaled 2 lbs. and more) in a couple of hours, the best 
spot being inside the end of the west pier. Fishing is 
only practicable when the river Warnow is running out 
— otherwise the water is far too clear; one can see 
hundreds of flat-fish scudding over the sand at the 
bottom, but they will not take any bait when the 
water is in this condition. One should use a rod with 
light gut tackle; for hooks, I always preferred the 
square-shaped (Sneck, Nos. 6-8), as they seemed easier 
to disgorge; and these flat-fish somehow digest them 
in a surprisingly short time. The weevers are a great 
nuisance here, and reach a weight of over 2 lbs. 
Much of the abundance of flat-fish may be due to utter 
absence of reckless trawling, and to those praiseworthy 
economies of the German professionals, for which our 
own men are unfortunately scarcely remarkable. The 
nets are used for the most part at anchor ; besides which, 
their mesh is considerably larger than that used on onr 
own coasts — the more praiseworthy that, as far as I 
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am aware, this measure is dictated by innate prudence, 
rather than enforced by law. The hundreds of 
thousands of small dabs taken, for example, on our 
own south coast are exposed to the alternative of being 
first churned up into a glutinous mass (as I have seen 
them in the nets of steam-trawlers), and then thrown 
away, or else dried in the sun as food — fish of 2 oz ! 
Not so those caught in the Baltic — they are carefully 
removed to large perforated fish-boxes tethered in the 
river, where they grow in captivity until fit for the 
market, and fetch particularly good prices on days 
when the sea is too rough for the boats to put out. It 
is not saying too much when one states that all the 
fish taken at Warnemiinde find their way to a pur- 
chaser, while one errs on the side of leniency in 
reckoning ten fish wasted by our trawlers for every one 
consumed. The Rostock river-professionals are, how- 
ever, a race apart, by no means deserving the same 
praise for economy as I am sure all would bestow on 
those who go to sea. 

With conveniently crude ideas of the principles of 
" conservation," they have framed a code of tyrannical 
laws, peculiarly adapted to reserve to themselves the 
sole right of destroying their own fisheries. The Warnow 
is unscrupulously netted, without regard to close-time 
or under-sized fish, and not only are amateurs forbidden 
to fish from a boat in any part of the river whatsoever, 
but, incredible though it may seem, this prohibition 
likewise applies to the professional fishermen of Warne- 
miinde, even in the lower reaches of the river where 
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it enters the sea at their very door, and over nine miles 
below Rostock ! 

The species of the Warnow include the huge " wels," 
pike, perch, roach, bream, bleak, and eels; there are 
neither tench, dace, nor gudgeon. Besides the syste- 
matic decimation of fish in the Warnow itself and in 
the " Breitling" — a broad just above its mouth — every 
ditch on either side the read between Rostock and 
Warnemiinde is laid under similar contribution, and 
yields the drum-nets laid there over-night a goodly 
supply of pike and eels. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that, both in Germany and Italy, fresh- water 
fish are very much more highly appreciated as an 
article of food than in Enorland; and in Germanv 
especially, towns comparatively near the sea-coast 
have no idea of sea-fish beyond that suggested by 
" Stockfisch " (dried cod), and pickled or smoked 
heriings. The smoked herrings are known as "Biick- 
linge," the history of which word is to be found in one 
of Heine's works. 

To return to the amateurs. The German's notions 
of angling are very different to our own. The subtle 
implements on which he presents lifeless worms to 
the fortunately unsuspecting fish consist of a 20 -ft. 
bamboo, to the top of which are attached half a dozen 
yards of stout line, a pierced bullet, a clumsy float 
(attached by one end only to the main line), and a hook 
— any hook will do ! Worms (" Matten ") are their 
infallible lure", of every size and species, and of these 
they only know the use of small lobs. I could never 
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persuade even the long-liners to use lugworms, which 
abound along the shore, as an alternative to fresh 
herring, and my own experiments far from the coast 
were cut short by protracted rough weather. The 
process of baiting is summary, little regard being paid 
to either concealing the hook or keeping the worm 
alive, the main idea being to prevent the worm 
wriggling off the hook, of which contingency, con- 
sidering it dies almost instantaneously, there need be 
but little fear. Having adjusted the float at a guess — 
such operations as plumbing, etc., are despised — they 
fling everything, save their rod, majestically into the 
water, and wait long and patiently for a bite. As 
several feet of slack line generally intervene between 
the float and the top of the rod, one concludes that the 
few victims are foul-hooked or else have gorged the 
bait. German angling is, as might be expected, pro- 
secuted on the most rigid principles of conservatism. 
They will watch an Englishman catching ten fish to 
their one, without the least attempt at re-adjusting 
either float or bait secundum artem, though it would be 
well worth their while to do so ; a basket of thirty-six 
pounds of perch and bream in less than two hours may 
be called really good sport in its way. 

Besides bottom-fishing, the natives have a crude form 
of spinning. A thick leaden " fish " (?), armed on either 
side of its head with a large hook, is worked from a 
boat rise-and-sink-fashion until — No ! I have care- 
fully watched this celebration during a period of over 
six months, and the only fish I ever saw brought to the 
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surface in this manner were leaden ones ! They 
are supposed to catch very large perch. But ia 
the midst of all the primitive clumsiness of their tackle, 
their equivalent for our creel (on the same principle as 
the excellent fish-boxes to which I have already alluded) 
is well worthy of imitation. It consists of a deep (3 ft.) 
purse-net, weighted with a stone, and attached to any 
convenient hook by a long cord. The wire frame 
of the net is arranged so as to close automatically with 
the weight of its contents, which are thus kept alive 
till the angler leaves the water, and arrive home in a 
very much fresher condition than the dry stiff fish we 
often produce from our creel as the result of a hot day's 
sport. Nor am I certain that the net of live fish sus- 
pended in the vicinity of the hooks may not have 
some such beneficial and attractive effect as the decoy- 
duck or the call-bird. 

The use of artificial baits is confined to the afore- 
mentioned leaden fish, nor would others be more 
effectual, as there are no bass, and the few mackerel 
occasionally taken with the herring would not be worth 
the trouble of whiffing for. 

This must conclude my remarks on the Baltic, and I 
now turn to the Mediterranean, a sea differing in almost 
every respect from it, the only common features being 
the same comparative absence of tide and similar inland 
position. Its extent, the nature and variety of its 
coasts and bed, its temperature and general geographical 
position (in direct communication with two oceans and 
two seas), all contribute to place it far above the Baltic 
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in the variety of its fish. Whereas the German coast of 
the Baltic is flat and sandy, like our own East Coast, 
the Italian shores of the Mediterranean resemble rather 
our Devon and Cornwall, being bold and rocky, abound- 
ing in inlets and rich in islands. The immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Leghorn is remarkable rather for extensive 
and unproductive shallows ; but in the Bay of Naples, 
anglers using a 20-ft. rod from the road (" Chiatamone ") 
can command a depth of 18 ft. The best fishing is 
generally to be had oflF the islands. 

The average annual temperature of this vast sea is 
very much above that of the Baltic. I bathed, for the 
first time, in either on April 28th, in two consecutive 
years — the Baltic temperature was about 46°, that of 
the Mediterranean over 65°. The latter sea is, on the 
average, considerably the rougher, especially in the 
spring, and the prevailing currents are very much 
stronger than those of the Baltic. The percentage of 
salt is greater than that in our own Channel, and its 
bed — almost all rock — is marked by great variations in 
depth. It will not, therefore, surprise the reader to learn 
that of the 650 (approximately) species of fish occurring 
iu European seas, near 450 are to be found in the 
Mediterranean. Tunny, formerly supposed to migrate 
en wdsse vi§, Gibraltar, rarely occur anywhere else. 
Sharks keep, as a rule, out in the offing ; but they told 
me that Naples Bay was full of them the week before 
I arrived there. Somehow, anything worth seeing 
generally DOES happen the "week before'* one 
arrives 1 
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An octopus is a rather unusual catch close in shore ; 
but a somewhat powerful one, about 6 lbs., was my first 
catch here. It took several minutes killing, after which 
my boatman put it by for dinner. A visit to the pretty 
acjuarium at Naples (Villa Nazionale) gives a fair idea 
of the Mediterranean species with which the angler is 
likelv to meet. The finest tank in an otherwise not 
remarkable collection is tenantad by a superb exhibit 
of corals. The other species include gurnard, mullet, 
octopus, lobsters, dory, bream, conger, and wrasse, 
besides a number of species that have no equivalent 
either in our dictionary or in our seas, as Boga, 
Dentice, Lupomarino, Orata (gilthead ?), Parago, 
Sarago, etc. 

Italian want of enterprise has up to the present 
excluded tunny from this ccUection ; but one can 
generally see fine specimens at the provision shops in 
the ** Toledo," one I saw there being about 5 ft. long 
and over 40 in. in circumference. From the upper 
slopes of Vesuvius one gets a very pretty view of the 
tunny-fleet at work oflf Sorrento. The flesh of this 
fish is red, and has a taste of meat (which it also 
resembles in appearance). Other table favouritei? are 
mullet, fresh sardines and anchovies, and gudgeon. 
Italians are ignorant of the art of cooking fish — or 
anything else, for that matter. 

Fresh anchovies are the favourite bait of the long- 
liners, of which the Neapolitan are the most renowned, 
being found as far west as Bona and Algiers. 

I shall now give a brief T4sum4 of the tackle and 
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methods in vogue among the amateurs. One is struck 
from the outset by the neatness and superiority of some 
of their tackle, the more so as the sport is followed only 
by the poorer classes — those more active " lazzaroni " (a 
class that is by no means confined to Naples), on whom 
palls the endless dolce far niente of lying in the sun and 
swearing. The German disciples of Berners and Walton 
include all classes — to wit, professors and students, 
officers, merchants, etc. ; while in Italy, only the very 
poorest and dirtiest are, with few exceptions, ever seen 
with the rod. But, with all his neat tackle and excel- 
lent opportunities, the Italian is devoid of all sporting 
principle. As an example of this, three pages of what 
I believe to be the only Italian book on amateur 
fishing are devoted to the "exciting amusement" of 
entrapping all sorts of small fish in a glass bottle ! 
They have no mercy on small fry. The Livournese 
enjoy a morning's sport by driving out to Calambrone 
and using the large nets there at a cost of one franc 
per hour. These they bring up so frequently as only 
to take small fry, which are all eaten — often alive ! 
An hour at these nets, however, will give one a good 
idea of the local species. The net is large — probably 
20 ft. across — and is worked by capstan and pulleys. 
In an hour here I have taken several large mullet 
(2 lbs. and ^\ lbs.) and 6 lbs. of small fry, including 
mullet, gurnard, soles, sea-bream, dory, gudgeon, sar- 
dines, eels, and anchovies. (The anchovy is recogniz- 
able by the beauty of its colouring and the extra- 
ordinary size of its mouth : the snout resembles, indeed, 
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that of the shark.) I need hardly say that all the fry 
were returned to the water. 

The smaller ditches contain some remarkahly fine 
rauUet and eels, which may be caught in a " bilancia " 
net worked from a boat. In one of these I took one 
morning fifteen mullet and nine eels. One still less 
sportsmanlike method of catching fish in vogue among 
the amateurs is the use of dynamite bombs, the posses- 
sion of which is strictly forbidden — and consequently 
universal ! A gentleman kindly sent me a couple, 
which I sketched, and then dropped overboard withmct 
lighting them. The fuse, one end of which is embedded 
in a cylinder of dynamite paste (reddish-brown), is 
ignited, and the whole is immediately thrown into the 
water as far as possible from the boat. The explosion 
kills all the fish within considerable distance, and their 
bodies soon appear at the surface. The cost of these 
"infernal machines" is fortunately considerable, being 
about ten francs per kilo (3 lbs.), or near three francs 
apiece. They are, of course, strictly contraband. It is 
often advisable to bind them round tightly with string, 
otherwise the fuse may be shaken out on striking the 
surface. I am told that this style of "fishing" is very 
general off the West Coast of Africa, where the ordinary 
blasting cartridges are used. 

But among the more principled sportsmen one finds 
certain practical ideas unknown to the German. Such, 
for example, is the use of ground-bait and the landing- 
net, as well as of black horse-hair (twisted in six 
strands) as material for lines. They are also more 
au fait with the principles of night-fishing. The float 
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is but little in request, tight-line fishing being far more 
general. Nor are the rods any improvement on those 
used in Germany, winches being similarly dispensed 
with. But the lines show undoubted superiority, 
whether in material or in general mounting and neat- 
ness. For mullet they are used unleaded, terminating 
in a yard of gut and a single hook (No. 4 Pennell- 
Limerick, or No. 1 Sneck), which is attached to the gut 
by a very reliable loop. The ball of paste, in which the 
hook is embedded, gives suiOBcient impetus to the whole 
line for a long throw, and serves as a sinker to boot. 
An amateur, using several of these lines from the shore, 
rests two small pieces of white stone on the line just 
below the winder, by the displacement of which they 
either hear or see any disturbance of the lines. For the 
capture of other species they use several hooks, '' pater- 
noster" fashion, baited with pieces of fish, and a piece of 
sheet lead serves as a sinker. 

So much for their tackle. It is in the department 
of baits, however, that the Italians particularly excel. 
Instead of limiting their repertoire, like the Germans, to 
the worm, they are familiar with the use of live shrimps, 
squid, mussel, pastes, and weed; of ground-baits and 
artificial whiffing-baits. The worm most used is a kind 
of rag-worm, abounding in the mud of the salt-water 
''fosses" or canals. At Leghorn one can usually 
purchase this bait under the Colonnades near the 
Ponte-Nuovo, where they also sell mussels from La 
Spezia. At Naples they use live shrimps during the 
day for wrasse and sea-scorpions ; but Leghorn anglers 
use them only at night from the Molo Nuovo. As an 
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equivalent for our use of weed in mullet-fishing, the 
Italians have discovered in " pincio " — a white stringy 
substance found on submerged keels and piles — an 
excellent lure for the " Sarago," a very game fish, often 
attaining to 12 lbs. Plain bread paste is but little used ; 
but very fine mullet are taken with a stiflF paste made 
from fresh rolls, and flavoured with either pounded 
anchovies or sardines, from which it acquires a reddish 
colour, and in which state it will last for days ; or else 
with white cheese from Sardinia, when it must be 
made fresh just before use. The long-liners know the 
advantage of scalding their mussels, but are un- 
acquainted with the very necessary process of softening 
squid with a hammer. Their ground-bait for mullet, 
composed of pounded sardines and bran, does not 
appear to be particularly effective. Large numbers of 
moderate-sized '* Occhiate '* are taken in the eveninor 
by trailing a white feather, mounted on a large hook, 
over the rocks. It is worked at the surface, a lamp 
being suspended from the stern as an additional attrac- 
tion. The grey mullet, of which there are several 
species, are very migratory and capricious, but are, at 
Leghorn, generally to be found in the private canal 
passing through the yard of the " Ingenio Civile," and 
also at Calambrone. 

And this must conclude my paper, of which the aim 
will have been more than attained if it have aroused 
at home any slight interest in the fisheries of these 
important commercial seas, or have perchance afforded 
a little useful information to the sea-fisherman. 

I had intended to conclude this chapter with some 
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very interesting information on the subject of sea-fishing 
in various parts of the earth ; but I am reminded that 
second-hand goods are remarkable for their cheapness 
rather than for excellence or reliability. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to an enumeration of the sources of 
such information, extending thereby the sea-angler's 
bibliography that was commenced in Chapter XIX. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE FISHERIES AND THE LEGISLATURE. 

(Reflections on the Sea-Fisheries Conference held at the Fish- 
mongers' Hall, Feb. 24th— 26th, 1892, Sir Edward Birkbeck, 
Bart., M.P., in the Chair.) 

*' License they mean when they cry liberty ! " 

The Recent Fisheries Conference in London — Importance of 
National Fisheries — Lamentable Neglect of a Great Industry 
— Necessity for Scientific Legislation — Sale of Immature 
Flat-fish— The Evil Effects of Over-TrawliDg : Statistics— New- 
Scale of Sizes — The Trawler and the Tliree-Mile Limit — 
Crustaceans: Crabs and Lobsters — "Berried Hens" — Arti- 
ficial Hatching of Lobster Spawn — Final Aim of all Fishery 
Legislation — The Oyster and its Acclimatization — Pollution 
of River Estuaries — Swansea — The Stour, etc. — Technical 
Education for Fishermen: Necessity for Technical rather 
than Moral Teaching, and for Practical Teachers — Subjects of 
Instruction. 

Were it not for an occasional debate at St. Stephen's, 
where every diflference is settled on strictly party lines, 
we should have no reminder of any public interest in 
so great and important a national industry as the 
fisheries, other than the periodical assemblies of those 
more directly concerned, to which that eminently re-» 
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spectable-looking building oa Loudon Bridge is ever 
ready to throw open its hospitable portals. 

A comprehensive history of the industries of any 
European maritime power would abound with examples 
of the prominent factor that its fisheries have been in 
its wealth ; one example will suflSce, that of the famous 
Dutch struggle during the KHh century, in which the 
income arising out of the sale of Dutch herrings un- 
doubtedly supplied the chief means of ultimately crush- 
ing the pride of Spain. We are threatened by no 
foreign power, but, for all that, we may in our fancied 
security be treading on a mine, and many of us surmise 
that something is rotten in the State. 

Politicians, like missionaries, have an unaccountable 
tendency to regard the Far East as the only worthy 
sphere for their labours, but there are terrible social 
problems nearer home; and, considering the teeming 
population which will ere long have to be fed and 
cared for here in England, it is little short of national 
suicide to neglect any industry which, with proper farm- 
ing, is capable of yielding food and employment to large 
numbers of the working-classes. 

The conservation of our coast fisheries is one of the 
few public undertakings in which State interference is 
at all times extremely desirable, supported, of course, 
by the goodwill and co-operation of the majority of those 
concerned. It is therefore a matter for congratulation 
to all that the recent Conference promises to differ 
from most of the preceding meetings of a similar 
character, in that very practical results may during the 
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present year accrue from it, in the shape of additional 
modifications in the existing restrictions, which are ad- 
mitted by many to be at present as palpably inadequate 
as they are indifierently enforced. 

I do not desire that my remarks should be miscon- 
strued into disparagement of either so important an 
event as the Conference, or so deserving an association 
as that under the auspices of which it was held ; but 
even a humble sea-angler and amateur ichthyologist may 
perhaps be pardoned if, in recollection of the fable in 
which the lion needed the help of the mouse, he should 
regret that one or two of the more prominent speakers 
had not availed themselves of the assistance of some 
scientific work or some practical biologist. 

With the commercial aspect of fish and tlie fisheries 
in all its economic complexity probably no class of 
gentlemen could be better acquainted than those who 
assisted in the proceedings ; but it is out of the question 
to legislate for the protection of a large and varied class 
of creatures without a very considerable knowledge of 
their life-history, and the conditions of their existence 
and reproduction. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that in the biological 
institutes that promise to spring up ere long round our 
coasts, home and colonial, the gentlemen, impartially 
selected on their own merits, in charge of the various 
departments may direct their efforts towards combating 
the more practical difficulties of permanently bene- 
fiting our fishennen and fisheries, with some regard even 
for the much-abused, though comfortable, middleman, 
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instead of squandering their own time and their country's 
money on elaborate researches into the marine annelides, 
or the differences between the swimming-bladder offish 
and the lung of the higher vertebrates ! 

Such minute investigations are more appropriate in 
the private laboratory of the scientific enthusiast, who 
is generally quite content to toil, and even to publish, 
the result of his life's labour without any very sub- 
stantial reward. We want to know when and where 
our commercial species spawn, what they feed on, and 
the extent to which they will thrive in captivity ; all 
these matters come undeniably within the immediate 
province of the marine biologist, and were any satis- 
factory and conclusive solution of these three problems 
forthcoming, our legislators would, I feel sure, be able 
to proceed without further hesitation, and the British 
fisheries would resume in time their prosperity of half 
a century back. 

Such were a few of the many reflections that occuiTed 
to me during the intervals of the Conference. I will 
now give a brief account of its chief proceedings. 

Tlie three days' agenda included a number of matters 
only bearing very indirectly on the fisheries, such as 
the system of branding cured fish, telegraphic com- 
munication between lighthouses and the shore, railway 
rates, fishermen's insurance, and market rents. For 
obvious reasons I shall not discuss any of these subjects, 
confining my remarks to such transactions as lie within 
the scope of this book. 

I shall consider together the first two items that 
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came under discussion at the Conference, the pro- 
hibition of sale of under-sized flat-fish and the baneful 
effects of over-trawling, as they are intimately connected 
with one another. In all but first-class fishmongers' 
shops under-sized flat-fish are constantly exposed for 
sale in a manner calculated to arouse the interference 
of the most lenient legislature. The trawl gathers into 
its gaping mouth all that comes in its way, and as it 
scrapes the sand, the pressure of the fish one on the 
other, as well as their frantic eflForts to escape, cause so 
much injury to mature and immature alike, that the 
latter, even if duly returned, would in their weakened 
condition soon fall a prey to inimical species, in spite 
of the excellent means of concealment with which 
nature has furnished them. 

Some folks are so provokingly optimistic that it is 
impossible to bring home to their sanguine minds the 
decay of a once great industry. They utterly abuse 
blue-books and statistics to their own ends : they would 
unhesitatingly quote the fisheries returns for the last 
two years, pointing to the total weight of plaice landed 
in England and Wales during the years 1890-91 as 
respectively 622,757 cwts. and 711,322 cwts., and they 
will ingenuously ask how it is that any one can grumble 
about the decadence in the coast-fisheries in the face of 
such returns. They make no allowance for the thou- 
sands of pounds that are annually spent in the purchase 
of improved gear ; they are perhaps ignorant of the 
fact that, whereas a box of plaice should contain under 
fifty fish, over a thousand "ivy-leaves,'* as the wretched 
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little things are appropriately nicknamed, are not now 
uncommon ; and the result of this " free-fishing " may 
be approximately assessed from the startling truth that 
in a consignment of 1,500 boxes of all kinds of ground- 
fish recently landed at Billingsgate, there was not a 
single plaice ! 

With regard to the North Sea Fisheries, there has 
only been one argument of any weight against any 
legislation other than international, and that is, that by 
leaving the immature fish to foreign trawlers, we might 
injure our fishermen without greatly benefiting the 
fisheries. As Denmark and Belgium, however, have 
already taken very decisive steps in the matter, and 
the other countries concerned would in all probability 
follow if we were to lead, the one cause for objection is 
practically removed. 

It will be urged by many epicures that a moderate- 
sized sole is more delicate eating than a very large oue, 
but there is a medium course in everything, and the 
"ivy-leaves'' are about to be prescribed. 

There will be a new scale of sizes for salable flat-fish, 

/"Plaice 10 inches, 

including the following I Soles 10 „ 

dimensions : | Turbot and brill 12 „ 

\Lemon-soles 11 „ 
This will be the first step. A future conference may 
rise to the necessity for^a'^close-season, but there is as 
yet no mention of it. 

Trawling, too, of every kind, sail and steam, is to be 
excluded from the three-mile limit. It may perhaps 
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remain an open question at present whether the spawn 
of other species than the herring fertilizes at the sur- 
face or at the bottom ; but whether or not he can be 
called to account for damaging the spawn in its early 
stages, he has quite enough to answer for in the system- 
atic depletion of great fisheries and the extermination 
of immature and spawning fish. 

The actual depth at which the Gadoids deposit their 
spawn may, as I said before, be as yet an open question ; 
but there can be no doubt that, in common with all 
other commercial species, they approach the coast for 
the purpose of spawning. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that within the three-mile zone, fishing 
operations should be confined to hand-lining; a net 
sweeps up everything, sickly fish and healthy, but a 
fish on the feed is rarely in bad form. 

The next question of great interest to the naturalist 
was that of the crab, lobster, and oyster fisheries, with 
especial reference to the Act of 1877, which, among its 
other clauses, set a limit of 4 J inches on salable crabs. 
Some attempt was made to raise this limit from 4^ to 
5 and subsequently to 4^ inches, but any alteration in 
the existing regulations evidently found little favour 
with the majority. Apart from the fact that^ 4 j-inch 
crab is a very fair specimen on certain of iur coasts 
where the water is shallow, a medium-sizfed crab is 
much more highly esteemed as an article of food than 
a large one. The necessity for a close-time for crus- 
taceans was, I regret to say, not so fully canvassed as it 
might have been. I have many a time groaned over 
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the unprincipled destruction of " berried hens " by the 
Selsea lobster-catchers, whom I accompanied in quest 
of pollack, and had to witness many a one tied up that 
should have been returned to the sea to multiply. 
There seems to be in the eyes of fishermen and con- 
sumer alike, a halo of glory around a " harried lobster," 
and thousands of eggs are constantly consigned to the 
fish-kettle, used indeed by restaurant chefs as a colour- 
ing-matter for sauces ! Of a truth, we English are 
about the most extravagant nation on the face of the 
globe, wasting almost as much as we consume ; some 
day will come the rude awakening I I remember read- 
ing in a report of the conferences held nearly ten years 
afifo in connection with the South Kensinorton Fisheries 
Exhibition, some excellent suggestions for the artificial 
hatching of this " berry," the young lobsters being fed 
in confinement during the first month of their existence, 
and turned out on a rocky coast as soon as they could 
walk along the bottom. A few tanks at Brighton 
might with advantage be employed in this attempt, 
and the young lobsters might be turned out between 
the Black Rock and Beachy Head. 

The Act of 1877 fixed an 8-inch gauge as the mini- 
mum size of salable lobsters, and thi9 appears to me as 
far as the legislature can be expected to move in tbe 
matter; but this artificial lobster culture might in 
proper hands have a bright future. For the one great 
aim of all fishery legislation must perforce be to counter- 
act the exhaustive tendencies of man's enterprise : it is 
worse than absurd to speak about the. balance of nature 
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being disturbed, when, in addition to such natural 
enemies as climatic severity and predaceous beasts, 
birds, and fish, the fish have to contend against every 
instrument which the ingenuity of mankind can devise 
for their extermination. Artificial fish culture, if in- 
volving some slight national expenditure, is at all events 
the method best calculated to equalize the reproduction 
and exhaustion with the least amount of friction and 
opposition ; we should be replacing in the sea a con- 
siderable proportion of what others take out of it ; and 
the lobster, which is essentially a local coast- fish, lends 
itself particularly to this economy, as there could be no 
reasonable opposition to the undertaking on the grounds 
that other nations would reap the fruits of our industry. 

The oyster next claimed the attention of the Con- 
ference, chiefly with reference to the differences existing 
between the English and American oyster, and the 
acclimatization of the latter in British waters. This 
most interesting question was recently decided — might 
one suggest, rather summarily ? — by a London alder- 
man ; but there appeared to be considerable conflict of 
opinion among those present at the Conference, which 
is certainly surprising, considering the evidence that 
eminent marine biologists have adduced to prove the 
utter impossibility of anything but the most gradual 
acclimatization of foreign growths. 

I have already had occasion to mention the decline of 
the oyster-fisheries, an<l have even hazarded a few sug- 
gestions as to the causes of this national calamity. 
The late Mr. Francis Francis, who sat on more than 
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one committee of inquiry into the question of oyster- 
legislation, was of opinion that over-dredging was the 
main source of evil ; and so eminent an authority as 
Mr. Pennell would appear to share the same opinion, 
since his proposals (letters to the Times, 1874, etc.) refer 
purely to regulations affecting the size and weight of 
dredges, close-time, and prohibition of dredging at 
night. 

No mention is made of river-pollution, nevertheless 
facts and statistics all point to this as at least as 
baneful in its effects as the old grievance of over- 
dredging. When at the Mumbles some years ago, I 
noticed a distinct metallic flavour in the oysters taken 
from Swansea Bay, which arose, I felt convinced, from 
the immense quantities of vitiated water flowing from 
the extensive copper works at Swansea. The import- 
ance of this evil cannot be oven*ated, for no one can 
deny — no one, that is, who has compared the small, 
succulent, and thin-shelled " native " with the Channel 
oyster, coarse and tuberculated — ^that oysters thrive 
best in shallow, brackish water, and, if the original 
nursery of the "native" be taken into consideration, 
a chalky subsoil would appear to particularly favour 
the growth of this esteemed species. The pollution in 
the lower Thames is sufficient to vitiate all the oyster's 
powers of reproduction ; hence arises the falling oflF in 
" spat " so perceptible of late years. 

I have often, as a sea-angler, had occasion to follow 
bass and mullet to the mouth of the Stour, and it 
certainly appears to me, speaking under correction and 
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without any experience in practical oyster-culture, that 
the sandy estuary of that comparatively uncontaminated 
river might conveniently be laid out with gravel for the 
accommodation of oysters. Some years have elapsed 
since the shadow of my rod last darkened the Stour, 
and, for all I know to the contrary, there may already 
have been some such venture, successful or otherwise ; 
but the suggestion, whatever be its value, is original, 
and I should be very gratified if it commended itself to 
those in authority. 

From a perusal of the notes I took at the Conference, 
I see but one more topic on which I should like to 
make a very few remarks, and that is, the question of 
technical education of our fishermen. 

On the future of the culture of sea-fish I have given 
my ideas when discussing the decline in the supply of 
lobsters, and on the very important development of the 
Irish fisheries, want of experience precludes my giving 
any opinion. But I do confess to a very warm interest 
in all that concerns our fishermen, and cannot help 
thinking that by educating them in certain technical 
branches we should considerably add to the chances of 
securing their co-operation in future legislation. We 
must not, however, force such instruction upon them in 
a manner calculated to wound their pride and arouse 
their opposition : they hold, not without some justifica- 
tion, that an ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory; and the lecturers appointed for the purpose 
should be very careful to avoid speaking over the heads 
of their audience merely to display their own superior 
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wisdom. They should remember, too, that the men 
they are addressing are acquainted with a number of 
practical details that do not come within the province 
of the scientist ; in short, the fishermen could teach as 
well as learn, and it is of the utmost importance to 
encourage them in giving information to the fullest 
possible extent, for such information, properly collected 
jind arranged, would furnish matter for a dozen blue- 
books — interesting ones ! 

There is a great deal of nonsense spread abroad 
concerning the immorality and improvidence of our 
fishing population, but it is utterly false. At a certain 
fishing village that I have often had occasion to men- 
tion in this book, a number of " toilers of the deep " 
live by their lobster-pots. I have never in this or any 
other country seen neater and more comfortable cottages, 
more general contentment and happier faces, and less 
loitering and mischief: before this century has been 
added to the pages of history, the spread of railway 
communication will have brought this primitive corner 
into contact with the corrupting influences of busy 
centres, then doubtless a change will come o*er the 
spirit . of their dream, and evil communications will 
succeed in corrupting good manners. 

It is not, therefore, moral teaching that is necessary, 
but purely technical ; and, in view of their unfailing 
respect for everything that is practical, their instructors 
should be able to show intimate acquaintance with all 
the more practical details of the capture and preserv- 
ation of fish. As an example, I believe that one of the 
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most important branches of this instruction is the 
economic use of lighter gear for their hand-lines. Had 
I to win them over to my own view of the matter, I 
would first convince them by practical illustration that 
I can, within a mile or two of the coast, catch a greater 
number and weight of fish with light tackle than any 
two fishermen in the same boat, each using the same 
number of hooks as myself, only on heavy lines and 
snoods. This I have repeatedly done at Bournemouth, 
Selsea, and Hastings ; and a few such practical illus- 
trations would, in a high degree, add to the fishermen's 
respect for their lecturer, as they would come to the 
lecture-hall half convinced and leave it without any 
lingering doubts. As in the East, any successful 
attempt to raise the type of humanity intellectually 
must, as a rule, be made with the young; a sapling can 
be trained to any desired shape, whereas an aged oak 
would resist every effort to turn it from its prescribed 
course. Besides this use of light tackle, it is very 
desirable that the fisherman should have considerable 
knowledge of the life-history of the fish, the nature and 
variety of their food, the conditions of their repro- 
duction, the natural causes of their migration, and the 
probable reasons for the decline or increase of certain 
fisheries. 

It is unpleasant to have to admit that many of these 
questions are still veiled in obscurity, but the efforts of 
biologists on the coast, supported by Government, may 
even during the remaining years of the present century 
do something towards revealing much that is still a 
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mystery. Another most important subject for a course 
of such lectures would be the most noteworthy methods 
of fishing in vogue among Continental natious. The 
mullet-lines of the Italians; the floats which the 
Swedes use on the snoods of their long-lines; the 
glass globes with which the Norwegians keep their 
lines suspended at any required depth, where they 
know that the cod are feeding — these appliances and 
many more would well repay imitation. 

The invariable tendency of every lecture, or course of 
lectures, should be to convince the fishermen that they 
would ultimately be the greatest losers by the decay of 
the fisheries ; the middleman need only move his capital 
elsewhere; the public must either pay greater prices 
for the steam transmission of iced fish from more 
distant grounds, or, at the worst, do without fish-food ; 
but the fishermen would lose their calling; and, how- 
ever skilful and hardy they may be in the pursuit of 
that calling, so fraught with peril and hardship, there is 
probably no class less fitted to transfer its labour to any 
other branch of industry. 

And now this chapter has already attained to almost 
unseemly proportions. If I have expressed my con- 
victions without reserve, it is because I am convinced 
and have no desire to leave a loophole by which I 
might, by becoming and modest renunciation of my 
opinions, escape the adverse criticisms of the captious 
ones. 
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